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Some one has said that each generation 
like 


manner, each generation needs to rethink 


must rewrite history for itself. In 


and restate those purposes that give direc- 
tion to the educational program. 

Since 1914, America has passed through 
the greatest series of changes that the 
English-speaking world has witnessed since 
the Elizabethan era. What do these eco- 
nomic, social and political changes mean in 
terms of education? Thousands of indi- 
viduals and scores of groups have striven 
Happily, one 
vroup has been so constituted, so clear in 


to answer this question. 


its vision and so rooted in the experiences 
of the public schools that it has been able 
to speak with authority on the purposes of 
education in American democracy. I refer 
to the report of the Educational Policies 
Commission? of the National Education 
The key to its report, ‘‘The 
Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy,’’ is to be found in the quotation from 
Friedrich 


Association. 


aulsen: 


To reshape reality by means of ideas is the busi 
ness of man, his proper earthly task; and nothing 


1Commencement address, Potsdam State Normal 
School, June 12, 1939. 

***The Purposes of Education in 
Democracy, ’? Policies Commission, 


American 
Educational 
Washington, 1938. 


can be impossible to a will confident of itself and 
of its aim. 

One is reminded of Emerson’s essay on 
self-reliance. These are not mere words. 
They are a challenge to all who teach, ad- 
minister or formulate the policy of public 
schools. 

In this state, public schools free and 
available to every person between the ages 
of five and twenty-one were conceived in 
order that the government created by the 
founding fathers might endure. The cata- 
clysmie changes that have taken place in 
Europe during our lifetime have not only 
challenged our form of government but also 
our ways of thought and our modes of liv- 
ing. In the Bolshevist revolution of Russia, 
in the concentration camps of Germany and 
in the pact of Munich, we catch glimpses 
of what life may be when men surrender 
the ideals enunciated in our Declaration of 
Independence, crystallized in our federal 
and state constitutions and embodied in the 
warp and woof of our thinking for 150 
years. 

Important as it is for children in a free 
country to learn to read, write and cipher, 
our schools exist for an infinitely deeper 
purpose than to give each oncoming citizen 
some mastery of these basic skills. On occa- 


3 Ibid., Ch. VIII, p. 125. 
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sions such as this, it is appropriate that we discipline and unwillingness of mam 
take thought as to how best we may ‘‘secure’ viduals to accept their just responsib 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our for the social welfare. 
posterity.’ Tenth, not yet have we learned to y 
The crucial test confronting American the school a long and successful vout 
democracy lies not in the hands of the dic- experience in democratic living. 
tators of the old world, but rather in our All these dangers are epitomize 
own hearts; and the issue will be deter- article written from Czecho-Slovakia 
mined by how we solve the problems in our a year before the Munich debacle: 
own social organization. The report to 
ee : oe at ca Democracy will never be imperilled by 
which we refer describes ten issues which iia Democracy is always weaker 
threaten the democratic ideal of American within. Only its own feebleness or < 
life. destroys it... . Democracy dies from 
Kirst, ‘‘we have no vivid impressions of  cipline, unwillingness to compromise, 
sure, corruption, usurpation of public 


how we should be individually affected if ae ee: 
cause the public is greedy or indifferent. 


our heritage of civil liberties were lost.’’ : a : 
: unless it draws life from every citizen, 
Second, the authoritarian states are cre-  gictators gets nowhere, The job of 
ating international tensions which threaten — believe in the democratie process is to | 
to bring about war, and ‘‘war is poisonous — not negative, to build it up, expose ani 
to democracy.”’ mistakes, keep it alive.5 
Third, we have not yet learned to control Herein lies the crux of the problem 
or direct the economic and social forces fronting publie schools. If democracy 
erowing out of the application of science to survive, if here in America we are t 
and technology to our ways of life. fulfil the visions of the founding 
Fourth, there has been a gradual weaken- then we must develop through the oncoi 
ing of religious convictions and of the moral ing generation the spirit and the techni 
codes without the development of adequate of democracy. We must keep de: 
ethical controls. alive. We must understand what i 
Fifth, government has too frequently for democracy to draw life from ever\ 
shown itself incapable of meeting justifiable jon We will develop citizens ; 
human needs. ‘‘distinguish between those who 
Sixth, in developing the processes of edu- maintain democracy through democr: 
cation and government we have not vet ade- processes and those aie are siidines vino 4 
quately recognized the fact that individual  gestroy its spirit, while they burn ince 
human beings differ greatly from one an- oy the most conspicuous iis to the word 
other in important respects. itself.’"® One is reminded of Thomas 
Seventh, as a people we have too fre- )ann’s statement that the truth sometimes 
quently resorted to force and violence in the depends on those who speak it.’ 
settlement of controversial issues, particu- If teachers are to develop citizens bet! 
larly in the conflicts between capital and ¢tted than our veneration has been to k 
labor. democracy alive, to make it strong 
Eighth, we have not yet learned to con- within to what sources shall we turn for 
trol or to build up resistance to modern formulation of those educational objectives 


propaganda in the hands of selfish minority 
5 Ibid., p. 109. 


a . 6 Ibid., p. 119. 
sida ; mee se ae Se eee : 
Ninth, we still suffer from lack of social 7T, Mann, ‘‘The Coming Victory of 


4 Tbid., pp. 121-123. racy,’’ p. 44. New York, 1938. 


pressure groups. 
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ve direction to our daily work? On 
int the commission has built its case 

mn foundations. 


foundation stones are ideas—ideas 
rooted in the struggles of our forefathers 
ome a free people, ideas rooted in the 

st ‘le of their forbears to escape the 
of echureh and state, ideas em- 


| deep in the basie political docu- 
‘s of our people, ideas that we found in 

xt-books of our childhood and that we 
ng since taken for granted as to-day 
‘ot the marvels of the telephone, the 
obile and the publie school. 


[hese ideas are the general welfare, civil 

the consent of the governed, the 

fo reason and the pursuit of happi- 

Each 
| briefly, not in terms of abstract 

philosophy but rather in terms of school 
‘e and procedure. 


of these the commission ex- 


What does it mean to make every group 

n in terms of the general welfare? 

This principle ean be applied to the deci- 
sions of the group in the kindergarten, the 
entary school and the high school. In 
where the children have the right 


1 


Ls OO] 

the obligation to practice democracy, 
decisions will be made in terms of the gen- 

welfare rather than be dictated by the 
wisdom of the teacher. Again and again, 
as children grow older and begin to think 
in terms of public affairs they will be guided 
by wise teachers in applying the principle 


of the general welfare to acts of legislative 
bodies, social groups and even boards of 
education. 


In this generation, how few of us have 
given any thought to the long struggle of the 
generations that preceded us to gain those 
civil liberties we now enjoy. How fre- 
juently we still deny the right of free speech 
to those with whom we disagree! How little 
attention we have yet given to helping chil- 
dren understand both the rights and the 


obligations involved in essential civil liber- 


ies! How much wisdom democracy re- 
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quires of those of us who have the freedom 
of speech and of the press! Only in this 
generation have we begun to catch a glimpse 
of the responsibility involved in the right to 
teach the truth as one understands it. 

What does it mean to rule by the consent 
of the Some 


‘From the ultimate popular verdict there 


voverned ? one has said, 


is no mundane appeal.’’ We are reminded 
that ‘‘the ballot is a travesty unless it is 
east by a citizen who is not only free to vote 
as he pleases but also informed and intelli- 
gent with respect to the issues involved.”’ 
Here again we are thinking not so much of 
the ultimate influence of the citizen on gov- 
ernmental policies as of the school experi- 
ences he shall pass through in order to sense 
fully the virtue of living in a land where 
life is ruled by the consent of the governed. 

In the days of the American Revolution 
the minds of men were stirred by Thomas 
Paine’s ‘‘The Appeal to Reason.’’ In that 
little pamphlet he expressed the ideal that 
lies at the basis of all democratic living, of 
all decisions whether they be made officially 
by the government or unofficially by organ- 
ized groups or by neighbors meeting to- 
The fundamental prin- 
ciple of democratic living is that those con- 


vether informally. 


cerned shall ‘‘try to resolve conflicts by the 
process of compromise, conference, debate, 
search for pertinent facts, plebiscite and 
cooperation, as contrasted with the use of 
foree.’’? When controversies come, as come 
they must, the decisions are made by major- 


ity views, ‘‘accepting the decision with the 
door always open for appraisal and _ re- 


view.’’§ 


The 


who teach when it says: 


commission challenges those of us 


There can be no lasting contribution to peace, 
reason, and order from a school in which the disci- 
pline is based on autocracy; from a school in whieh 
the mainspring of effort is rivalry; from a school 
in which the chief purpose is personal advancement; 


from a school where the very atmosphere is heavy 


8 Ibid., p. 29. 
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with intolerance, fear, and suspicion; from a schooi 
that ignores and overwhelms the living individual 
personality of each child. 

Our attention is called to the fact that the 
authors of the Declaration of Independence 


listed a series of inalienable rights, last and 


most important of which was the ‘‘ pursuit 


of happiness.’’ The commission defines 


‘‘happiness’’ as ‘‘that abiding contentment 
that comes from a complete and abundant 
life, even though such a life ineludes, as all 
lives must, both success and failure, pros- 
perity and adversity, sunshine and shadow, 
cradle songs and funeral hymns.’’!® Weare 
reminded that ‘‘we must be able to under- 
stand relative values in the midst of con- 
fusion, to seek the deeper meanings beyond 
the shallow, to desire worthwhile achieve- 
ment in the midst of much that is trivial.’’ 

‘‘Kor what is the use of establishing a 
democracy guaranteeing the right to pur- 
sue happiness, and of developing through 
processes of education the initiative to 
search for it and the ability to choose the 
right path, if we leave the person unable to 
recognize happiness when he finds it, or to 
interpret its deeper meanings if he recog- 
nizes it ??’" 

To make these fundamental principles di- 
rectives in the life of citizen, the 
commission formulated four groups of ob- 
human relation- 


every 
jectives: Self-realization, 
ship, economic efficiency, civie responsi- 
bility. 

To achieve self-realization we shall not 
neglect reading, writing and arithmetic and 
those other fundamental learnings we have 
long accepted, but to these we would add 
other ideas that to new but 
which on sober second thought may readily 
be added to the For in- 


‘fall children should be well-born, 


many seem 


fundamentals. 


stance, 
and given an environment in which 
they can grow into healthful maturity’’; 
9 Tbid., p. 31. 
Ibid., p. 32 
11 Tbid., p. 36. 
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‘funder the stress of modern life, recreation 
has become a first cousin to health’’; “4 
philosophy of life is an everyday ne. 
cessity’’; and in a democracy education 
‘confers on each of us the priceless privyi- 
lege of developing his religious philosophy 
in his own way and in an atmosphere of 
tolerance and freedom.”’ 

In treating human relationship, the com- 
mission says that ‘‘no field of human actiy- 
ity requiring the services of education 
has been so meagerly dealt with by the 
schools.”’ It develops a thesis ‘‘that the 
schools have a definite responsibility f 
developing a sense of values which exal 
men above money or machinery.’’ It points 
out that, ‘‘however much we may bemoan 
the passing of older patterns and ideals or 
fear the coming of new, we can not hold 
back this tide of social and economie change 
that is breaking to-day into every corner of 
And it points out that, above 


9912 


society. 
all other needs, ‘‘to foster democratic family 
relationships is to build democracy into the 
economic, social and political life of the 
nation.”’ 

In treating 
commission brings into new relief the sig- 


“feeconomic efficiency’’ the 


nificance of consumer education and closes 
with the thesis that ‘‘it should be provided 
for all through the schools and not left to 
accidental learning.’ 

In the realm of education for civic re 
sponsibility the commission attains highest 
ground. It has built upon the thesis that 
democracy is essentially a social philosoph) 
It points out that ‘‘toleranece may be pur- 
chased at the cost of clear and confident 
thinking on the part of its citizens.’’ It is- 
cusses education for peace but declares th 
‘the achievement of peace is not a fini 
goal.’’ It shows clearly that ‘‘more an 
more knowledge must go into the equipment 
of the educated and intelligent voter.”’ 

The Eductional Policies Commission has 
rendered an inestimable service to public 


ee 


at 


12 Ibid., p. 83. 
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ejucation in the preparation of its report, 
“The Purposes of Education in American 
Demoeracy.’’ It is a book that every 
her should read; but reading is useless 
ss it leads to the reshaping of reality. 
To ‘‘reshape reality’’ is the true function 

the teacher. To leave the community a 
tle better than one finds it, to breathe a 

spirit into the school, to remould the 

of a child started on an unfortunate 
urse—this is the work of the teacher con- 
fident of himself and of his aim. 

But, colleetively, teachers in this genera- 
tion are confronted with an even 
responsibility. To us it is given to help 
meet the crisis that confronts democracy. 


greater 


Do we ourselves understand what it would 
mean to lose our civil liberties? And are 
we fitted to help children perceive the long 
struggle our forebears endured to gain these 
liberties for us? 

During the years 
those of us who teach are privileged to lead 


immediately ahead, 
anew generation of citizens to understand : 
the poisonous effect of war, the influence of 
science and technology on our ways of life, 
the necessity for moral and ethical codes, 
the responsibility of each individual for de- 
veloping his own talents, that foree and 
violence must give way to reason, that 
propaganda and truth may be quite differ- 
ent, and that every individual bears a re- 
sponsibility for the general welfare of all. 

At long last, we know that to teach chil- 
dren out of a book is not enough, to tell them 
What is good to be done is insufficient. With 
the Apostle Paul we know that faith without 
works is dead. Knowledge without action 
We learn best through doing. 
As teachers our fune- 


is sterile. 
These are truisms. 
tion is to make the school a place where boys 
and girls enjoy a long and successful experi- 
ence in democratie living. This is easier 
said than done. 

As a noted German exile said to me a 
year ago, “‘The theory of democracy is very 
old indeed, but its practice is still to be at 
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tained.’’ Another great German has said, 
‘*The time has come for democracy to take 
stock of itself, for recollection and restate- 
ment and conscious consideration, in a 
word, for its renewal in thought and feel- 
ing.’ 

The Educational Policies Commission has 
contributed greatly to our understanding 
of the relation of education to the perpetua- 
tion of democracy as a way of living, as ‘‘ A 
eovernment that men live.’"'* But no indi- 
vidual or group can define democracy for all 
men. As in religion, each of us has to for- 
mulate his own understanding, write his 
own declaration of independence. 

To this end I would suggest that each of 
you read again the fundamental documents 
underlying our forms of government—the 
Declaration of Independence, the Preamble 
to the Constitution, Washington’s Farewell 
Address, the First and Second Inaugural 

One could add in- 
To understand what 


addresses of Lincoln. 
definitely to the list. 
democracy means to those who have lost its 
privileges, read Thomas Mann’s ‘* The Com- 
ing Victory of Democracy’? and Nora 
Waln’s ‘‘ Reaching for the Stars.”’ 

In September as you face children, ask 
yourselves two questions: How can I best 
help these children to gain an understand- 
ing of America’s rich heritage? and, How 
ean I best make this school into a laboratory 
where children gain daily practice in democ- 
“acy as a way of living? 

Will you tell children what is good, or 
will you help them develop the power to 
distinguish between good and bad? Will 
you make their decisions for them, or guide 
them in the practice of making their own 
decisions wisely? Will vou be satisfied with 
helping them learn what the book says, or 
help them 


will you, as Emerson said, 


‘learn to detect and watch that gleam of 


13T, Mann, ‘‘The Coming Victory of Democ 
racy,’’ pp. 9-100. New York, 1938. 

14 Mason, Alpheus ‘<The 
Way,'’ Princeton University Press, 1938, 336 pp. 


Thomas, Brandeis 
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gh which ashes across le mine ror whetner you Wi e Cc achers as “‘s 
light which flasi t/ l from hether | ll be such teacl ‘shall 


within’??? restore the life of man to splendour, 
As you decide these issues, you determine’ make his name dear to all History.’” 


WHITHER THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE? 


By GUY E. SNAVELY 


ECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


thousand or more colleges and uni- — Dickinson colleges in Pennsylvania, were 
hed before the War Between the to maintain them after a few years. I) 

States, only 179 now remain as four-year col- cases the colleges were re-established 
leges. Of this number, 21 are state universities; Methodist auspices. In the Middle and 

three are municipal colleges, although one (Col- West, the Presbyterians and Congregat 
lege of Charleston) was founded by the Episeo- joined together in founding a number of p 


Yad Yo , thie mec s ramtahia 7 
palians; three others were originally semi-state colleges, each of which was a veritable | 


institutions in the beginning, two of which (Mis- 1 its frontier days. 


. Ape “c1) > oxy y. rE? P cf 
sissippi and Centenary) have beeome chureh in- According to Raymond Walters’ lat 

tical report on college enrolments, published 
fall in SCHOOL AND Society, there are 362 | 


leges and universities on the approved 


stitutions and one (Tulane) has become an inde- 
pendent university. Three of the 21 state insti- 


tutions—universities of California, Delaware and sp jai 
the regional standardizing associations. 01 


number, there are 271 affiliated with the different 
church groups. The state and municipal inst 


Tennessee—were founded originally as Presby- 
terian colleges. The University of Kentucky was 


chartered in 1837 as Bacon College and was rT) 
' , m i Yr renty-five. ‘here are 66 
founded by the Chureh of the Disciples. Thus, asain muaaiber wrtiaied vg a ; 
in reality, only 17 of the 179 ante-bellum colleges pendent institutions. In these figures teacher 
were founded directly by the state and other professional colleges are not included 
The earliest collewes were all eatablished: con- Trevor Arnett, president — of the Ge 
‘ é ys a ar ac “100 , rblis} 

trolled and supported by the Church, principally eral Education Board, has caanen y Ppl 
‘ Ns some very impressive statistical data on 

the Congregational, Episcopal and Presbyterian ‘ ; . 

Acieitiinntions Bis Tidieeiie sf tte a Ge trends in enrolment and finances 
. 5" v7 pee . ' a ba cial — 
the first state institution to receive a charter. American college. His figures show that 


1785 enrolments in the state-controlled instituti 


This was on January 27 


’ . € » ey . 2vAANG) n € > ‘ Te! 
Tewksbury, in his very valuable book on the steadily increasing. The attendance 
church-related colleges is remaining fairly st 
It should be added that many independent 


church-related colleges have set definite 


founding of the early American colleges, has 
discovered from the official records that the 
Presbyterians were responsible for the establish- 


ment of 49 of these early colleges, the Methodists ment limits. 


All nine of the colonial eolleges—Harvard, 
William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, Co! 
Pennsylvania, Brown, Rutgers and Dartim 


for 34, the Baptists for 25, the Congregational- 
ists for 21, the Catholics for 14, the Episeo- 


palians for 11, the Lutherans for 6, the Disciples ‘ ; 
have severed connections with the church 2 


that were primarily responsible for their esta) 
lishment. William and Mary, Pennsylva' 
Columbia were early detached from their Ep = 


tor 5, and 7 other chureh groups for 15 other 
colleges. In this tabulation there is obviously 
considerable duplication. For example, the 


Presbyterians, who founded Allegheny and " 
pal connections. Harvard, Yale and Dart 


kept their church affiliations for many years 
did Princeton its Presbyterian relationship | 


159 R. W. Emerson, ‘‘Self Relianee,’’ p. 30. 
Everymans Edition. 

1 Summary of remarks made at the inaugural ex- : ‘ : Meee 
ercises of Eugene 8. Briggs as president of Phillips Rutgers its Reformed connections. Brown | 
University, Enid, Oklahoma, October 10, 1939. 16 Ibid., p. 48. 
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kept its intimate affiliation with the Bap- 
irch until very recently. 
these nine colonial colleges, many of the 
{8 colleges founded by the church groups 

» become quite independent of church 
record would indicate that of the ante 

rroup only 113 still have any ehurch 
support. 

( mplation of the trends indicated in the 

ties compels several inescapable eon- 
ireh-related colleges gave the training 
rreat majority of the leadership respon- 

These 


ces were likewise the source of training 


the formation of the republie. 


ers in the professions and_ business. 
} them flowered forth the cultural refine- 
| religion that prevailed in the early life 

mn. 
ire the earliest colleges were to a great 
extent vocational in their curriculum. As ex- 
entioned in the charters of Harvard 
\Villiam and Mary, the main urge of their 
vas to maintain and continue a schol- 

. I t y. 
lhe Presbyterians, as well as the Congrega- 
and Episcopalians, were interested in 
colleges for the propagation of religion 
aintenanee of culture. The ecoopera- 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
developing these reservoirs of religion and 
an excellent inspiration for present- 


ay vities in the realm of chureh combina- 
In the early days some strong churches, 


he Baptists and Methodists, were dia- 

opposite to the older church groups 

cir philosophy econeerning higher education. 

bers of these churches accepted the idea 

ngelistie fervor and pietistie zeal would 

‘fset intellectual deficiencies. In the Methodist 

Book of Discipline of 1784, it was stated that 

“gaining knowledge is a good thing, but saving 
SOUIS better.” 

I] er, the leaders of these two great de- 
tions had a decided change of heart about 
of the first half of the nineteenth 
entury. In 1824 the General Conference of the 

ist Church recognized that “the Christian 
ege is the bulwark of the Christian Church.” 


itis same 


ne y }] 
hace 


conference recommended that each 
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annual eonference should establish a seminarv 


of learning under its regulation or patronage. 


The Methodist Church established as its first 
college Randolph-Macon in Virginia in 1830. 
The first president of Randolph-Macon became 


the first president of Wesleyan University in 


1 


Connecticut when it was established in 1831. 


The early demise of literally hundreds of 
chureh-related colleges is not to be wondered at. 
Many were builded on foundations of little else 
Some were 
Others died 


with the booms that started the communities in 


than enthusiasm and emotional zeal. 
unable to survive disastrous fires. 

which they were located. The trustees of quite 
a few had the good sense to turn them over to 
the state when it was quite evident financial sup- 
port would be insufficient to keep them running 
otherwise. A few combined with other colleges 
or were absorbed by stronger neighboring ¢ol 

leges. 

The combination of two weaker colleges into a 
strong one is a mark of plain common sense and 
good judgment on the part of the trustees of 
both institutions. It was my good fortune for 
seventeen years to preside over such a college in 
Alabama. Southern University, founded before 
the War Between the States, had attained dis- 
tinction until the developments of industry and 
changes in transportation caused its location to 
be quite isolated. 

Struggling Birmingham College, with a much 
lack of 
church support throughout the State of Ala- 
Although it did take a world war to force 


better location, suffered from united 
bama. 
the decision for the combination of the two com- 
peting church schools supported by the same 
denomination to unite as Birmingham-Southern 
institution has had most 
Within four 


years it was admitted to membership in the 


College, the resulting 
remarkable growth since the union. 


Southern Association of Colleges; in three more 
years it was put on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities; and ten 
years later it was granted a chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

In the same State of Alabama another com 
peting Methodist college directly across the state 
from Southern was wisely turned over, about 
ten years after its founding, to the state as the 
site and nucleus of buildings for the Alabama 
Wesleyan College in the 


Polytechnic Institute. 


extreme northwest corner of the state struggled 
on for a few years before relinquishing its prop- 
erty and other interests to the state for the 
establishment of the Florence State Teachers 
College. A number of other colleges established 
bv church groups in Alabama simply closed their 
doors, soinetimes eonsiderably after their finan- 
cial support was decidedly inadequate for con- 
tinued operation. On one occasion I was lament- 
ing the lack of wisdom that permitted the 
establishment of so many weak colleges in Ala- 
bama when one of my very brilliant trustees 
remarked that even if LaGrange College in north 
Alabama lasted but a decade or two it was worth 
all the cost to have produced at least the one 
great man it did, who wielded such great power 
in moulding the religious and cultural life of 
the South. 

The alma mater of the new president being 
inaugurated at Phillips University has had an 
honorable existence for nearly eighty-five years. 
It has survived in spite of the competition of a 
number of other colleges supported by the same 
chureh. By the wise leadership of its trustees 
and presiding bishop, Central College has at- 
tained in reeent years the good-will, the support 
in finanees and other equipment of some four of 
these competing colleges. Likewise Southwest- 
ern University in Texas is a surviving institution 
of five frontier Methodist colleges. These illus- 
trations point to a realization among the leaders 
in echureh higher edueation that the chureh- 
related college should be nothing but the best. 

It would be unethieal, if not downright im- 
moral, for chureh groups to try to maintain 
indefinitely colleges that were patently second- 
rate. In many eases church loyalty would cause 
parents to send their unsuspecting children to 
such colleges. Naturally these youngsters would 
feel resentful and probably many would leave 
the church that caused them embarrassment when 
they lett college to assume their rightful position 
in professional or business life. Nothing eould 
be more discouraging than for a graduate of an 
unapproved college to be required to take a year 
or two extra in undergraduate work when he is 
applying for admission to a first-class medical 
school or postgraduate university. 

The number of colleges established by chureh 
groups that have severed and are dropping their 
ehureh affiliations should be a cause for serious 


reflection, nay, even of great concern, to leaders 
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in Christian education. Is the Chureh to; 
to adjust itself to social changes and sit 
that are ever in a state of flux and eyo 
Do the clerical leaders lack vision? Ar 
alumni, who may have become non-ehw 
minded, taking a too active part in contr 
their alma maters? Whatever the answer 
fact remains that the trend is still decid 
toward severance from the Chureh by 
leges. 
The Church will inevitably go into ec 
it is unable to train up a constant supply ot 
secrated and intelligent leaders. Some of 
leadership can be and is obtained through 
influence of the ehureh foundations established 
on the eampuses of the larger state and indepen 
dent universities. Much more readily can 
leadership, both lay and clerical, be obtained 
through outstanding church-related colleges 
Paradoxical as it is, the church college 
some states free to seek the truth in its teaching 
and learning, whereas the state institutions ther 
selves are hampered by various statutes. W 


recent years passing political fancies hav 


shackled legally the freedom of a number 


state universities. Several states still have la 
preventing the teaching of evolution, and ever 
reference to other ideologies which the students 
should learn about if only to despise. 

Present economic unrest at home and 
abroad demand solution from a_ consecrat 
leadership. Here is certainly a great chall 
if not the greatest, to the church-related colleg 
Obviously and naturally we all are intens 
earnest about keeping out of the present wat 
This can not be done by futile resolutions t 
pacifistie on all oeeasions. The stern realit 
are present and may become sterner yet. P: 
fists will forget their obligations when the enc! 
approaches our shores. We must develop a le: 
ership that will think through ways and mea! 
to maintain abiding and world-wide 
From our colleges should arise leadersh 
sufficient brilliance to establish a modus op/ 
that will maintain peace. They may be 
set up a world-wide assembly of nations wit! 
international police that will block in the beg 
ning the plans of international thugs, bullies a! 
psychopaths who have been able to assume dy 
tatorial powers because of skilful manipula' 
of their nationals by a stream of subtle 


ganda. If the rampages engendered 
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if 
t 


rs are not stopped before they really g 


_ our nation, as well as the rest of the 
I] continue to laek opportunity for the 
of liberty and happiness and the enjoy- 
the ordinary comforts of life. 


The brillant reeord of the chureh college ot 
the past and its fine standing at present inspire 
the hope that it will continue to meet its oppor 
tunities and responsibilities in the immediate 


future. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NA- 

TIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 

venty-ninth annual meeting of the Na- 

Couneil of Teachers of English, originally 

ed tor the week-end of November 30, 

been put forward a week to November 23-25. 

convention will be held in New York City, 

he Hotel Pennsylvania as headquarters 

Hotel New Yorker as an auxiliary meet 


eT ying the English Program for the Indi- 
lual’ is the convention theme chosen by Miss 
Essie Chamberlain, of the Oak Park (Ill.) High 
School, president of the council. Every section 
he country will be represented on the pro- 


Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
Professors Harlan Hatcher, of the Ohio 
State University, Allardyce Nicoll, of Yale Uni- 
ty, Walter Barnes, of New York University, 

nd Harry Morgan Ayres, of Columbia Univer- 
y; Dr. Louise Rosenblatt, Brooklyn College; 
Mrs. Letitia Raubicheek, director of speech 
vement in the New York City schools; Dr. 

Hug Mearns, of New York University; Dr. 


Wilfred Eberhart, of the University of Chieago; 


nd Dr. Ruth Strang, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, are some of the educators 

| take part in the meeting. Among the 

who will speak are Pearl Buck, Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, Babette Deutsch, Kate Seredy, 
Wilfred Bronson and Joseph Auslander. Others 
to be heard are Dr. George Gallup, director of 
the American Institute of Publie Opinion; Dr. 
tephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of 


Sa< 
T 


liternational Edueation; and Barrett Clark, of 

the Dramatists’ Guild of America. 

Language and semanties, social bases of com- 
tion, standards for motion pictures and 
Vspapers, edueational radio in action, inter- 


nal relations and content and procedure for 





gifted pupils are a few of the topies on which 
conferences will be held. Problems of loeal 
associations will be discussed at a special meeting 
and at the state representatives’ breakfast. The 
National Association of Journalism Directors 
and the College Conference on English in the 
Central Atlantie States will hold sessions during 
the convention. 

Dr. Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High 
School, New York City, is the representative of 
the New York City Association in general charge 
of the meeting. Loeal committees have made 
arrangements for sightseeing trips, visits to 
museums, a buffet supper and other entertain- 
ments and attendance at the theaters. All per- 
sons who are interested may attend the conven- 
tion whether or not they are members of the 
National Couneil of Teachers of English. 


THE SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
CONFERENCE 

A SPECIAL dispateh in The New York Times 
reported that more than 100 persons were in 
attendanee at the fifth annual meeting of the 
Southern University Conference at Atlanta, 
Ga., on October 30. The success of the experi- 
ment of pooling the resources of small colleges 
in sueh eities as Atlanta, Nashville, Durham 
and Baltimore was cited as pointing toward the 
development of larger educational communities 
through the joint use of library facilities, elimi 
nation of duplieating and overlapping services 
and exehange of instruetors and students for 
certain courses. 

H. J. Cody, president of the University of 
Toronto, who is credited with starting the col 
lege cooperative movement, said that such a 
system helped immeasurably both the federated 
units and the federation as a whole. 

“For one thing,” he stated, “the individual 
units will save a great deal of expense. Also a 
generous emulation among themselves will serve 


to keep standards high.” 
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The conference was told by A. R. Mann, vice- 
president of the General Edueation Board, that 
“difficulties of survival of the isolated small eol- 
lege may be greatly altered by bringing it with 


others into a large community of scholars.” 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MAINE 


ScnHooL AND Society has received a list of 


appointments and promotions at the University 


of Maine, 


including the following: 


head of 


es and director of the summer ses- 


oy M. 


Romance 


Peterson, the department of 
languag 


been appointed dean of graduate study to 


Chase, 


ion, has 


sueceed Dean Emeritus George D. who re 
tired in June, 1938, after serving for fifteen years. 
Professor Peterson, who has been acting dean dur- 
ing the past academic year, came to the Univer 
sity of Maine in 1918 as professor of Spanish and 
Italian. Since 1933 he has been professor and head 
of the 


appointed director of the summer school in 1930, 


department of Romance languages. He was 


J. Robert Smyth has been appointed head of the 
newly ereated department of poultry husbandry in 


the Col of Agriculture. The department was 


lege 
5 


formerly a division within the department of ani- 


mal industry. Appointed associate professor of 
poultry husbandry in 1929, he was promoted to a 
full professorship in 1936. 

Hf. 3. Kirshen has been appointed head of the 


He 


been acting head of the department for the past 


department of economies and _ sociology. has 


two years. He has just been appointed to a full 
professorship, having come to the university as an 
assistant professor in 1929. 

Clarence E. Bennett has been appointed head of 


the department of physics. He came to the Uni- 
versity of Maine in 1934 as an assistant professor 
and in 1937 was appointed acting head of the de- 
partment. He was promoted to an associate pro- 


fessorship in 1938. Before coming to Maine he 
had taught at Brown University and at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Irving Henry Prageman has been promoted from 
assistant to associate professor of mechanical engi- 
neering. Ile came to the university in 1927 from 
the State University of Iowa, where he had been 
assistant professor of mechanies and hydraulics. 

L. D. Stephenson, Jr., has been promoted from 
the rank of instructor to that of assistant professor 
of civil engineering. 

M. Trefethen, 


made assistant professor of geology in the depart- 


Joseph an instructor, has been 


ment of civil engineering. 
Walter W. Chadbourne was promoted from an 
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associate to a full professorship of econ 
business administration. He was appoint 
structor in economies in 1922 and was n 
tant professor in 1925 and associate pr 
1930. 
Herbert D. 
rank of assistant professor of econom 


Lamson has been advaneed 


ciology to that of associate professor of 


He was appointed to the faculty in 1935, 

formerly taught at the University of Shang 

at Harvard. 
Fred L. 


instructorship to an 


Lamoreau has been advanes 


assistant profess: 
mathematics and astronomy. 
the faculty in 1930. 

Albert advar 


the rank of associate professor to that of ) 


He was ap} 
Ames Whitmore has been 
in history and government. He joined 
in 1915 as an instruetor and was mad 


professor in 1917 and associate profes 


SCHOOL PROGRESS IN NORTH CAROo- 


LINA DURING THE DEPRESSION 


YEARS 
THE October number of State Se/ 
published monthly by the Department 
Instruction of North Carolina, lists som 


esting statistics on the development of educa: 


in the state during the depression years. 
The total schoo] expenditure for 1937 

$38,125,782.89, while in 1929-30, the 

peak for North Carolina schools, it 


626,936.36. Of the sum now used for 


} 
Pul 


expenses, the state now provides $24,542," 


as compared with $6,557,175.43 of 1929 
contrast, the 
$22,059,428.01 in the pre-depression yea 
to-day they only yield $4,808,475.10. 

largely due to the poliey of a far more 


local sourees of incom 


state support which was inaugurated du 
period in question. 

A total of $22,573,342.43 is now spent 
structional service in the state. 
increase of $1,089,377.92 since 1929, but 
sum most of the inerease has been spent 


structional service for the Negro schools, 


the amount 
ereased $381,751.84. 

The number of schoolhouses 
from 5,825 to 4,410; the number of el 
schools from 5,474 to 4,058, while ele: 


schools having more than seven teachers 
1038 


increased from 508 in 1929 to 1,007 in 


This ma 


for white sehools has actual! 


has deert 
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9 fieant decrease is noted in the number 


eacher elementary schools, which num 
2112 in 1929-30 and 1,220 eight years 


ers and principals teaching in North 
, schools totaled 23,964 in 1929-30 and 
S09 last year. Here again, the inerease was 
unber of Negro teachers and principals. 
; an actual inerease of fifty-eight in 
mnel of the white schools. 
lards of edueation for teachers were 
advaneed during the depression years. 
is been a marked decrease in the number 
s who have not received four years of 
training, while those holding Class A 
than doubled. The in 
the latter group over the eight-year 
as from 8,181 to 16,763. 
verage salary paid each teacher has in- 
| only from $845.56 to $850.00 over the 
period, but in the depths of the de- 


the average salary was only $560.22 per 


fieates have more 


lor the white teachers, the average salary 
somewhat below the amount 
depression. However, the average 

\ salary has gone from $538.75 to $650.00. 
chool population and the sehool enrol- 

Daily 
nee at school showed an even greater in- 
however. While the percentage of the 
population enrolled deereased from 84 per cent. 
» per cent., the percentage of enrolment in 


received 


» grew in this eight-year period. 


ige attendanee increased almost 10 per eent. 
ke the situation in the elementary schools, 
unber of high schools increased from 886 
1. The enrolment also inereased by 64,265 
a level of 116,937 in 1929-30, or nearly 55 


the number of libraries increased only 


The 


While 
3, many consolidations were made. 
es were enlarged by 767,906 volumes. 
One hundred twenty-five thousand more ¢hil- 
dren were transported to schools in 1937-38 
n 1929-30. The annual cost per child 
‘ccreased more than four dollars. 
strides were made in agricultural, home 
economies, trade and industrial education. The 
greatest progress was made in the trade and in- 
rial schools, which numbered 384 in 1929 
an enrolment of 5,887 pupils. The totals 


Zt 


Great 


1937-38 were 641 schools and an enrolment 
of 11,016. 
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A TURKISH LITERACY MILESTONE 

Amipst the reverberations of war, the youth 
of Turkey and a special correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor found time to observe 
Turkey’s milestone in literaey at an exhibition 
recently held in Ankara, celebrating the intro- 
duction of the Latin alphabet into Turkey. 

This modified Turkish alphabet and the reper 
cussions that followed its introduetion were the 
result of the reforming zeal of Mustapha Kemal 
Ataturk, who ten years ago turned his attention 
to the cultural burden of Turkey—a population 
with 92 per cent. of adult illiteraey. 

The crux of the problem was easy to find—it 
lay in the intricacies of the Arabie seript and 
its unsuitability to Turkish phoneties. Seven 
Turkish child 


Thus only the 


years was the normal time for ; 
to attain literate proficiency. 
wealthiest could afford to educate their children. 
Ataturk’s first experiment was the replace 
ment Arabie with the 
Hindu-Arabie numerals. A 
August 9, 1928, after his first 
with popular acclaim, Ataturk undertook the 
Chalk in 


hand, standing before a blackboard, he began 


of the actual numerals 


few months later, 


move had met 


introduction of the Latin charaeters. 


a personal lesson for the populace gathered in 
a large square in Istanbul. 

Legal sanction for compelling acquiescence in 
the reform was readily secured, and by the 
spring of 1929 evening schools were opened all 
over the country to teach the people the new 
By the early 1930's, illiteracy had 
To-day most of the people 


alphabet. 
declined 10 per cent. 
living in cities and towns are able to read and 
write. 

The new alphabet aims to cover every phonetie 
rendering of the Turkish tongue; thus elabora- 
tions are provided for the insufficiencies of the 
Latin originals. In some instances, the phonetie 
basis of the written language was carried to 
extremes and Turkish newspaper readers would 
learn on occasion that Kkselans Franklen Ruz 
velt was president in Washington. 

Withal, we are told, these ten years of literacy 
reform have left a deep impress on Turkish eul- 
ture. Anniversaries of the various important 
dates have been celebrated with an enthusiasm 
that puts the gratitude of the Turkish people 
beyond question. They never tire of showing 
the special stamp issue depicting Ataturk “giv- 


ing his famous al fresco lesson.” 
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j EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


RAYMOND WALTERS, president of the Univer- State University, has accepted a similar posit 
ity of Cincinnati, has prepared for ScHoou at the University of Arkansas, 

ND Se : a re t o he reee meeting of re 
AND CIETY a report on the recent I. E. Srursman, who has been superintenden: 


the American Association of Urban Universities ' — 
he American Assoc nie of schools in St. Joseph, Mo., has accepted 


whie ‘ ar , mber for November ' aon tes 
hic h will ippear in the number f Ove rT superintendency at San Antonio, Texas. 
ll. Exeerpts from the papers presented at the 


meetings in celebration of John Dewey’s eighti- Leonarp B. WHEAT has been elected t 


superintendency of schools of the Henry F 


eth birthday will be published in the same 


enn en distriet number five, Dearborn, Mich. DP 
i ; Wheat has been chairman of the department 

APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, : ae : J 
RESIGNATIONS edueation of the Chieago Central Y. M. Cc. A 


KENNETH I. Brown, president of Hiram Col- College. 


lege, was named on October 21 to succeed Avery GEORGE B. SmitH, formerly an instructor 
A. Shaw as president of Denison University, edueation, University of Buffalo, has been mad 
Granville, Ohio. 3efore his appointment to associate professor of education at the S; 


the presidency of Hiram College in 1930, Dr. University of Iowa. 
Brown was professor of Bibl eal literature at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Dr. Shaw, 


who has been president of Denison for the past 


Ray H. Simpson, until recently a member o: 
the staff of Barnard College, has accepted 


position as assistant professor of psychology 
thirteen years, will retire in June, 1940, at the ow : 

at the University of Alabama. 
age OL seventy Vears. 


THE Phi Delta Kappan for October reports 


Arcu B. CONKLIN, we learn from the 
that the following persons are newly appoint 


members of the New Mexico State Board 


Education: Raymond Huff, superintendent 


Wooster Alumni Bulletin for October, has been 
appointed dean of men, Bowling Green State 
University, Ohio. 

; . schools, Clayton; H. W. James, president, Stat 

CHARLES H. Fretp has been appointed super- 
intendent of sehools, Waterford, N. Y., aecord- 
ing to a report in the Dansville (N. Y.) Breeze, 
October 19. 


Teachers College, Silver City; Margaret Ke 
nedy, dean of women, New Mexico Normal! U) 
versity, Las Vegas; Mrs. Ilene Jefferies, count 
superintendent of schools, Lovington; Horat 

Rurn Winton, formerly a teacher of history Pe Vargas, county superintendent of scho 
in the Wartburg, Tenn., Central High School, is Amarillo, and Mrs. Grace J. Corrigan, s' 
reported by the Knoxville Journal as the newly superintendent of publie instruction. Mr. Hutt 
appointed superintendent of schools, Morgan — has been chosen chairman of the newly appointed 
County, succeeding Nathan L. Honeycutt, who — board of education. 


died on October 16. 
_ EUGENIE A. LEONARD is reported by Occupa- 
AMERICO CASTRO, formerly ot the [ niversity tions for November to have been asked by th 
of ee and the University of Wisconsin, is } @ Ciliee of Bastin ts aie « ends 2 
now professor: of Romanee languages at the ie win et hill: aah eee tee wet 
University of Texas. dance programs of the high schools of the U1 
Nita B. Smiru, who was associate professor States that have part-time or full-time 


ol edueation, Indiana University, has been made selors. She is also giving a graduate eourse Ol 


professor of elementary education at the Uni- — guidance in the Catholie University of Am: 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. Dr. Leonard (Mrs. Robert J.) was forme 

rp . > = pa . | oe mt avert 

M. Rutu TiepEMAN has been appointed as- dean of women, Syracuse University, and 


sistant professor of elementary education at assisted in organization of the San Franc~ 
Muskingum College, New Coneord, Ohio. Junior College as vice-president and de 


I ol 


. ‘ , women. 
LESLEY VINAL, formerly director of the wo- 


men’s division of physical edueation, Montana Epitu E. ApamMs, it is reported by Child) 











n for November, has retired from the 
Normal College, 


ti, after forty-three years of service as a 


the Michigan State 
r, thirty-three of which have been spent in 
\ichigan State Normal College. 


D. Kniaut, director of publicity at the 
ty of Dubuque, resigned from that posi 
‘octive November 1, to become director 
blic relations at Iowa Wesleyan College, 

ii t Pleasant, Iowa. 
W. GIVEN, it is reported in the 
{lumni Bulletin for October, has re- 


KINGSLEY 


n associate professorship of public 
v, Kansas State College, to beeome di- 
of pubhe relations and chairman of the 
ent of speech, Park College, Parkville, 
i Mr. 


Berea College, Ky. 


Given was formerly on the staff of 


REVEREND MarTIN M. HEINECKEN, during the 
past vear student and instructor at the Univer 


sit Nebraska, has been appointed instructor 
and edueation at Wagner Memorial 


Lutheran College on Staten Island, N. Y., ac- 
x to an announcement by President Clar- 
C. Stoughton. Mr. Heinecken has_ held 
rates in Ashland, Wis., and in Hebron, 


and has taught for one year at Immanuel 
College in North Adelaide, Australia. 


RECENT DEATHS 
Dwicut B. WaALpo, president emeritus of the 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 


, died on October 29 at the age of seventy- 
vears. Dr. Waldo, long a leader in the edu- 
of teachers, was professor of history at 
Beloit College, Wis., 1890-92, and professor of 
history and economies in Albion College, Mich., 
1892-99. In the latter year he became the first 
of the Northern Michigan State Nor- 
School at Marquette, and in 1904 the first 
resident of the Western State Normal School. 
lis presideney at Kalamazoo was broken for 


one year, during which he was head of the 
Washington State Normal School at Bellingham, 
i urgent request from the Michigan author- 
~ he returned to Kalamazoo and served until 


his retirement in 1936. 
MARGARET FLoy WASHBURN, professor emer- 
of psyehology, Vassar College, died on 
ober 29 at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. 
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Washburn, formerly a professor of philosophy 
at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., later warden ot 
Sage College and lecturer in psychology, C 
University, and for one year professor of psy 
chology at the University of Cincinnati, served 
at Vassar from 1903 to her retirement in 1937. 
She was president of the Ameriean Psveholog 
1921, 
membership in the National Aeademy of Sei 
enees in 1931. 


ical Association in and was eleeted to 


Ira L. REEVEs, retired eolonel, United States 
Army, died in Elton, Mo., on October 23, at the 
years. Colonel Ree ves be 
Norwieh Ver 


He had also served as professor 


age of sixty-seven 


caine president ot University, 
mont, in 1915. 
of military seience and eommandant of cadets 
in Purdue University and the 
Vermont. He was wounded in 


World War and after 


president and commanding officer of the A.E.F. 


University ol 
action in the 


the armistice was made 


University in France. 


Wituiam $s E. the past 
years head of the department of science, Wyo 


TRAXLER, for thirty 
ming Seminary, Kingston, Pa., died on Oetober 
19, according to a report in the Wilkes-Barre 


Times-Leader. 


CarL Hiram McConne.., associate professor 
of chemistry and biology, Mad son College, Har 
risonburg, Va., died on October 19, aeeording to 
a dispateh in the Washington (D. C.) Post, Oc 
tober 20. Dr. MeConnell, who was a 
President Emeritus Preston MeConnell, 
of the State Teachers College, East Radford, 


Va., had formerly taught in the latter college 


son ol 


John 


and in the University of Virginia, Lynchburg 


College and Hartwick College. He forty 


was 


two years of age at the time of his death. 


the de 
partment of voeational agriculture, Sam Hous 
ton State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, 


died on October 20 at the age of sixty-two years. 


THE death on October 22 of Armin 
Fritsche, for twenty-five years principal of the 
Bay View High School, Milwaukee, was an 


92 


nounced by the Milwaukee Journal, October 23. 


SAMUEL CALHOUN WILSON, head of 


Gustav 


Mrs. S. J. first woman to be ad 


mitted to the bar in Nebraska and widely known 


SAWYER, 


beeause of the encouragement and aid that she 


gave to young people in continuing their eduea 
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tion, died in Lineoln on October 24, at the age 


of ninety-two Among those helped by 


Mrs. Sawyer several later achieved prominence 


years. 


in business and in professional life, including a 
state supreme court justice, a bank president, 
the editor of a widely known magazine and a 
distinguished New York lawyer. 

Staub, 


musie in 


Tue death on October 23 of August J. 
more than fifty teacher of 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala., was reported 
in the Mobile Registe r, October 24. Dr. Staub, 
who was born in Switzerland eighty-six years 
member of the Spring Hill College 
1928. 


years a 


Was a 


ago, 
faculty from 1877 to his retirement in 
JosepH B. LinpsEy, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, Massachusetts State College, died on 
October 27, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
He was appointed Goessmann professor of agri- 
cultural chemistry in 1911 and served as head 
of the department of chemistry until his retire- 


ment in 1928. 


JouHn Dawson Ross, from 1920 to 1937 a 
member of the staff, New York Publie Library, 
died on October 29, at the age of eighty-six 
Seotland, Mr. Ross was an 


the author of 


years. <A native of 


authority on Robert Burns and 
thirty-two books relating to the Scottish poet, 
The New York 


according to a statement in 


Times, Oetober 30. 

WILLARD Burr Soper, assistant professor of 
medicine in the Yale University School of Medi- 
eine, died on October 30 at the age of fifty-six 
years. 
INAUGURALS, INDUCTIONS, DEDICATIONS 

TRENTWELL Mason WHITE was formally in- 
ducted as head master of the Tome School, Port 
Deposit, Md., on October 21. John M. Thomas, 
president of Norwich University (Vt.), gave the 
principal address. 

CHARLES LERoy ANSPACH was inaugurated on 
November 3 as president of the Central State 
Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Mich. Dr. 
Anspach is the suecessor of Eugene Clarence 
Warriner, who became the first president of 
the eollege in 1918 and retired in June at the 
age OL seventy-two vears. 

Francis 8. Hutrcuins will be inaugurated as 


November 25. 


president of Berea College on 
Frank Graham, president of the University of 


North Carolina, will be the guest speaker. 
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As a tribute to the late George F. Ar; 
merly dean of the Graduate School, Ohio Sia, 
University, the trustees have given thy 
Arps Hall to the education building of | 
versity, according to the Phi Delta Kappa 
October. 

THe Central Washington College of bk 
tion, Ellensburg, dedicated its new college el 
mentary school on November 3. 


COMING MEETINGS 

PRESIDENT ROSWELL GRAY Haw, of 
Holyoke College, has announeed that G 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts wi 


speaker at the annual founder’s day exerc 
November 10. In the afternoon there \ 
house-warming tea at Emily Abbey Hall, \ 
Holyoke’s new residence hall, which was « 
pied for the first time when the college opened 
September. This building, erected at a cost 
$200,000, is the gift of Mrs. Emily I 
Abbey Gill, of Springfield, Mass. Earlier giits 
from Mrs. Gill include $250,000 for th 
struction and $100,000 for the endowment of th 
Abbey Memorial Chapel and a large unr 
gift in 1930. 


A TWwo-pDAY conference for Indiana high-scho 
officials and NYA supervisors will be held o: 
November 13 and 14 at Indiana Universit 
under the joint auspices of the Indiana U: 
sity School of Edueation and the office o! 
Included on t 
Wilhiar 


missions and the state NYA. 
list of speakers are C. Aubrey 
Charles H. Judd. 


THE National Association of School Secre- 


taries, interested in making secretarial } 


7 


pianne 


in the school systems a profession, has | 
sectional conferences at which the theme for t! 
year, “The Secretary in a Public Relations 
Role,” will be developed. An Eastern sectiona 
meeting at Atlantie City has been announced 
for November 11 and 12. The group will as 
participate in the meeting of the American Ass 
ciation of School Administrators, St. 1 
February 24-25, 1940. 


GIFTS, BEQUESTS, APPROPRIATIONS 


ling t 


THE University of Pennsylvania, accord 
a report in The New York Times, October 51, 
received $1,471,032 in subseriptions to the bicet- 
tennial fund and other gifts during the year en¢- 


ing June 30. 
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\ssociated Press dispatch announced that 
st of $1,500,000 to the Johns Hopkins 
ty had been provided for in the will of 
Dr. John Martin Vineent, who died re 
La Jolla, Calif., at the age of eighty- 
Dr. Vineent had retired in 1925 as 
history in the university. 
ess release from the University of Mich 
ounces that National Youth Adminis 
for students of the University of 
during the present school year, aecord 
tentative information received by uni- 
NYA 


This figure is based on an appropria- 


flicials from the state office in 
10 per cent. of the university’s enrol- 
full-time students as of October 1, 1938. 
1,271 students received aid through 
\YA work program, and it is anticipated 
ximately the same number will par- 

wing the 1939-40 school year. 


»uEST of $25,000 to establish an under- 
scholarship in the college of liberal arts 


hwestern University has been received 

estate of the late Mrs. William B. 

of Great Neck, Long Island, New 

t has been announced by President Frank- 

Snyder. Mrs. Campbell, a graduate of 

ersity in 1910 and for many years a 

of the board of counselors of the North- 

University Club of New York, estab- 

scholarship “to assist a worthy young 
obtaining an edueation.” 

rou in The New York Times reported 

J. W. Van Dyke, who died on September 

$1,500,000 to aid in the education of 

¢ students, especially children of em- 


the Atlantie Refining Company. Mr. 
n Dyke was chairman of the board of diree- 


this company at the time of his death. 





OTHER EDUCATIONAL HAPPENINGS 
\. PecHsTErn, dean of Teachers Col- 
versity of Cineinnati, spent the week 
her 16 lecturing at the Wisconsin state 
ers colleges at La Crosse, Whitewater and 
Falls and at Stout Institute, Menomonie. 
October News Bulletin of the Institute 


ternational Edueation that 
Micks, assistant professor of French, 


announced 
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University of Rochester, has been awarded the 
Palmes dOfficier d’Académie by the French 
Ministry of Edueation and has been granted 
honorary citizenship in the City of Tulle in 


recognition of his work on the Limousin dialeet. 


THE New York legislature’s act last spring in 
decreasing state aid to education by 10 per eent. 
has resulted in the appointment of a Board of 
Regents’ Commission on State Aid. The eom 
mission had its first meeting in Albany on Oc 
tober 14. 
be surveyed. 
Judge William H. Golding, chairman; Russell 


The entire program of state aid will 


Members of the commission are: 


M. L. Carson, insurance executive; Herbert P. 
Frank X. 
transportation; Frederick D. Chambers, audi 
tor, New York City Board of ‘Edueation; Paul 
R. Mort, direetor, Advanced Sehool of 
University ; 


King, farmer; Sullivan, board of 


Educa 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
Edward J. Barealo, manufacturer; Marion B. 
Folsom, treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company; 
Luther H. Guliek, director of the recent Re 
gents’ Inquiry; T. A. Buhl, David 
Sarnoff, Radio Corporation of 


America. 


farmer; 


president, 


THE University of Oklahoma is making plans 
a subject 
offered in none of The 
first step in the proposed program was made by 


to offer courses in Indian languages 
the universities now. 


Della Brunsteter, assistant professor of French, 
who gathered material during the summer at 
the Qualla reservation of eastern Cherokees in 
North 
words of the Indian tongue, assisted by George 
Allen Owl, a well-educated Cherokee from the 
North Carolina reservation. 


Carolina. She is filing and indexing 


IN accordance with the United States govern- 
South 


reached 


ment’s campaign of friendliness with 
American countries and the agreement 
last December at the Lima conference, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Brazil have exchanged 
six graduate students. A permanent exchange 
program has been arranged. The Brazilian visi 
tors participating in the program this year are 
Osvalso Trigueiro, formerly mayor of the capital 
of Paraiba State and professor of administra- 
tive science in the School of Economies, Rio de 


Janeiro; Paschoal Lemme, formerly assistant to 


the director of the department of education of 
Brazil, and Alberto Carneiro Leao, translator 
’ 
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j and journalist. The American exchange fellows education, upon graduates of special « 
are William W. Lewis, geographer; Frederick in the New York State normal schools begin; 
H. Hall, politieal scientist, and Robert K. Hall, in June, 1940. This ruling affects the { 
tudent of education. ing schools: Cortland, eurriculum § in Physi 


edueation; Plattsburg, home economies; Oswee 


THE number of persons under eighteen years 
of age in New York State in 1938 was 3,670,145, dustrial arts; Geneseo, library inst 

. — Ss otcd: 1¢@ 
a decrease of 22,149 from the preceding year, Fredonia and Potsdam, musie. 


according to an Associated Press dispatch from THE new plan merging the former Billing 
Albany. Of the total, 2,568,663 attended school. Montana, Polytechnic Institute with the | 


i 


IIAMLIN GARLAND, author of “Main-Traveled Intermountain Union College, was adopted 
Roads.” “A Son of the Middle Border” and other both boards of trustees on February 22 and \ 


books, has intrusted to Miami University, on an into effect on July 1. Under this agr 
Intermountain Union College is merged wit} 


indefinite loan, a large part of his literary 
liberal arts division of the Polytechnie |] 


papers. The collection consists of Mr. Garland’s 


manuscripts, first editions and journals, and let- to form the Polytechnie-Intermountain Colleg 


ters and inseribed books which he has received One of the advantages of the affiliation 

the students of Intermountain share in the s 
help plan of the institute. The institute « 
duets a number of industries in which mor 


from other authors. Ineluded are original let- 
ters and inseriptions of William Dean Howells, 
Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, Henry James, 
Stephen Crane, John Burroughs, Joaquin Mil- 
ler, Henry B. Fuller, Joseph Kirkland, Robert = way through college. 


nine tenths of the students earn part ot 


> 
Frost, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Vachel Lind- A BEGINNING has been made in West Viren 
a ‘alsworthv, T as ' ' ° 
ay, Irving Bacheller, John Galsworthy, Thomas — oy a state-wide system of retirement for 

] ’ - . PN , ore > - 

Hardy, Joseph Conrad, Arnold Bennett, A. teachers. The recent act of the legislature rea 
oe —— a George Bernard Shaw ; : ; 
Conan Doyle and George Bernard Shaw. establishes a pension system, since the supp 


THE Board of Regents of the University of | comes entirely from state appropriations. T! 
the State of New York have authorized the con- requirement for eligibility is sixty-two years 


ferring of the degree, bachelor of science in age; twenty-five years of teaching servi: 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


HISTORY FOR GERMAN YOUTH the material. But at the same time there is 


War are the boys and girls of Nazified Ger- noticeable absence of stories taken from the 0 
many studying these days? By virtue of read- and New Testaments; there is nothing about t 
ing several new text-books, some sent to me by great German authors, scientists, philosophe: 
the German government, I have now a faint idea. and humanitarians; there is no material o! 
yr tore 


Despite the publication in recent months of such sort pertaining to foreign heroes ¢ 
excellent studies of Nazi edueation as Erika countries. There are, for instance, no Gre 
Mann’s “School for Barbarians,” there is still a myths, nothing about the Knights of the RK: 

great deal in these texts that is enlightening. Table, nothing about Joan of Are, Hans Brink 
It is true that primary reading books, in par- or Heidi. The locales and heroes of al! 


stories 
ticular, contain little but the customary Grimm — are German. 

fairy tales, nature and animal stories and pieces It is the German history books, however, t 
ineuleating truthfulness, honesty and industry. make clear what lies behind this elaborate )» 
Reading books for more advanced students eon-  vineialism. It is chauvinism. This is the bass 
tain biographies of great German heroes of myth of German education—not racism, not 
and history; glorify great German victories; and  Semitism, not anti-Communism, but that « 
extol the virtues of hard work and enduranee. fashioned jingoism which measures a co 
In both, the extracts from Hitler’s autobiography greatness by its colonies, its military 
and speeches that are seattered through the texts and its “prestige.” The other elem 


rend ext 


seem to have little relationship with the bulk of | there, but, had European statesmen 1! 
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rie modern German history, their shock at 

ny’s seizure ot non-German Czechs and 

C <s would have been greatly diminished. 

Mein Kampf” is an early blueprint of 

r’s plans, then any new “Ilistory for Ger 
Youth” is a late blueprint. 


‘ieal is a three-volume history by Drs. 
Haecke and Schneider, published last year. It 
-t with prehistoric man and the Nordic 

It appears tkat a subdivision of this 

the Aryans, originated about four thou 
years before Christ in Jutland, in north 
Germany just adjoining and in Thuringia. 
Aryans were farmers, tall, thin-faced, 


be 


red, with “a bold, open countenance. 
[hey have the same Nordic features, the 
e straightforward blue eyes that we to-day 


re and love in the men and women of 


Schleswig-Holstein. So faithfully has the Nor- 


territory: 


ra r 





ce preserved its stock, here in its home 
from generation to generation.” (In this 
d succeeding quotations, my translations lean 
on the side of understatement; the Ger- 
nguage is naturally “stronger” than En- 

nd I have taken pains to dilute it.) 
(ryan tribes spread over most of Europe, 
counter-advanee of the Slavs drove them 
“the whole German homeland in East 
ny...’ Mueh German blood was to flow 
wceeding years in order to win it back, and 
! te of all saerifices, the whole of it has not 
been regained. How differently would Ger- 
history read if the Bohemian valley or 


the Polish plain had never ceased to be German 


The Teutonie tribes beeame Christianized, con- 
took plaee between the kings and Popes, 
he Reformation developed. In connection with 
er, the historians bewail: 
If only there had been at that time a Kaiser in 
rmany who understood the longing of the Ger- 
people. They believed and hoped that out of 
great German movement there would again 
rise a united and mighty nation. Then we would 
have lost the old German provinces in the 
ind west, Switzerland, Alsace-Lorraine and 
ind. Then we would have our great eastern 
ces for colonizing. Then to-day Riga, Reval, 
erg, Cracow, Lemberg and Prague would be 


in cities. Then to-day we would not be a 


without room, and all our children would 
vocations and employment. It was one of the 


greatest and most important moments in our his 
tory. But the German Kaiser did not understand, 


and obstructed the movement of the German peop] 


In short, Luther was simply a national leader 
who might have unified and expanded the Ger 
man nation! 

The first volume ends with a brief section on 
the Dutch wars for freedom. Eventually, the 
Dutch people did not want to have anything 
more to do with Germany, “though they had 
once belonged to her by speech and descent. 

So another part of the old German terri 
tory was lost. A few years later, and Holland 
had become a rich, flourishing country with 
great colonial possessions in the Indies. ... And 
Germany? Germany, of which Holland had 
once been a part, lay buried in the chaos of 
the Thirty Years War.” 

The seeond volume opens with a lengthy 
deseription of that chaos, during which neighbor 
ing countries “waited for the time when they 
could fall upon our land, weakened as it was by 
internal dissension, and rob it. In the west, 
France eyed the Rhine, in the southeast the 
Turks threatened, Denmark and Sweden desired 
German ports. Was there no one in Germany 
who saw the fearful danger and who could 
snatch our people from the precipice? No one!” 

And so the mournful chronicle of a proud and 
brave people constantly misled and constantly 
robbed by neighboring countries proceeds. How 
France robbed Germany of Alsace and Lorraine 
is told in great detail, and that time when Vienna, 
“the great German city in the east,” was threat 
ened by the Turks is not forgotten. “Even here 
France had its hand in the game, for it was allied 
with the Turks. It was for that period precisely 
as great an offense against humanity as its 
present alliance with Moscow.” The fact that 
many German principalities aped the eulture 
of Versailles during the days of Louis XIV is 
deplored, and a footnote lists the French words 
that entered the German language at the time. 
The adjuration is added: “Suche andere!” (Seek 
other words!) 

The same intense nationalism colors the de 
scriptions of German migrations to other eoun 
tries. By dint of German labors in Hungary, 
the swamp and wilderness were cleared, and 
towns and cities founded. These settlers, it must 


not be forgotten, “have retained their German 
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ways and customs even to this day... .” In 
the Volga region of Russia, Germans made arable 
land of the barren steppes. “Whenever one 
went out of the crowded Slavie towns into the 
clean and neat German settlements, it was as if 
one were going into a different world. These 
Volga Germans have retained their German char- 
acteristics to the present time, even under the 
unspeakable oppression and burdens of the last 
decades.” 

In the entire three volumes there is no hint that 
other countries may have problems of their own 
or may desire cooperation. England, France, 
Holland and the United States are, all alike, 
greedy imperialisms which differ from Germany 
only in that, with less justice, they have been 
more successful in building empires. Neverthe- 
less, it is the French hostility to Germany that 
inevitably receives the most attention. The 
Franco-Prussian war was due solely to Napo- 
leon IIl’s desire never to see Germany strong 
and united. The German people followed Bis- 
marek, portrayed as a statesman without a flaw, 
into the war “delightedly.” In the treaty of 
peace, Germany treated France “sparingly and 
mildly.” France recovered fast as a result, but 
thought only of revenge. 

The final volume opens with a description of 
the various erises and treaties of the ‘eighties 
and ’nineties, of Germany’s industrial progress, 
and of the rise of Marxism in the country. Bis- 
marek countered the latter movement by making 
Germany “the first state in the world to travel 
along the road of social care. She has remained 
far ahead of the whole world in social legisla- 
tion.” But the main theme of this volume is the 
encirclement of Germany by England and 
France, a conspiracy against a country that 
needed living space, a cold-blooded plot by 
criminal allies against the legitimate aspirations 
of a completely virtuous country. It is true, 
however, that Germany made a mistake by not 
fighting in 1906. The Kaiser, failing to see the 
matter in all its frightful clarity, wanted peace. 
In the following year, England, by making an 
alliance with Russia, closed the iron ring around 
Germany. But even as late as 1914 the German 
government desired peace; its enemies refused 
to grant it beeause they were sure they were 
going to win the war. 

The military events of the World War and 





“how the shameful peace came about’ ar 
scribed. “Clemenceau wanted, what Fran 
always desired, the overlordship of France jy 
Europe. He wanted a weak, dismembered, de 
fenseless Germany. Lloyd George want: 
crush our trade and sea power. ... No on 
could pardon us for the fact that we fey 
beaten them all for four long years.” 


Each of the provinces and colonies lost 
Germany by the Diktat von Versailles is «i ed 


in mournful detail. It is pointed out that Alsac 
Lorraine was a rich agricultural section, 
great potash and iron resources, and that : 

90 per cent. of its inhabitants are German; | 
German industry and order had made of the onc 


neglected Polish provinces of Posen and \\ 


Prussia a flourishing land; that the majority of 
the inhabitants are German and that the loss 
makes East Prussia open to attack; that th 
great majority of the inhabitants of Meme! a: 
German; that Poland has sharply curtailed th 
freedom of the “Free State’ of Danzig. “A 
single lie served as an excuse for the robbery ot 
the colonies. The allies told the world that th: 
German people were not worthy or qualified ¢ 
guide and bring up backward peoples.” 

The equally infamous Brest-Litovsk tr 
posed by a victorious Germany on Russia is 
deseribed in a brief paragraph. “The tr 
was signed on March 3, 1918. The Ukrain 
became an independent state. Courland, Lit! 
ania and Poland were detached from [uss 
Livonia and Esthonia would decide their tutur 
for themselves. Hindenburg and = Ludendorti 
wanted to make of them a place for German 


settlement. Every veteran that wanted it would 
be given a plot of land here. It was a great 
and beautiful idea. But only a beaten England 
and France would enable this great plan to be 
worked out.” 

The rest of the final volume deals with events 
under the Republie, the life of Hitler (ten paes) 
and the founding of the Third Reich. It con 
cludes with the annexation of Austria, leaving 
Germany a mighty foree for peace in central 
Europe. 

In the main, I have allowed this text to speak 
for itself. But a few words must be added 
First, these quotations give the tone of the enti 
book. The adjective “German” is the word re 
peated most frequently. Second, this history !s 
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infants; it 1s used in seeondary and 
work. 


and military history, of a type both in 


Third, this is almost entirely a 


d content that seemed buried twenty 
Fourth, Bohemia (already fallen), 
now occupied), Switzerland, Alsace 
Prague (already fallen), the Polish 

r and Danzig (now oceupied), Hungary, 
the Soviet Union, Metz, 
fallen), 


Esthonia 


ra region of 
Memel 
Livonia, 


(already Vienna 


fallen), and Ger 


former colonies are all considered as 


7 n,’ by some feat of Nazi logie, which 
as German any territory where Ger- 
Fifth, 


( histories almost certainly achieve their 


ve lived, now live or ean live. 


instilling in the minds and hearts of 
G outh a blind chauvinism whieh will have 
Unless our 


e effeets upon the world. 
hooks become as untiring in instilling 
iv own youth as are the German texts 
¢ prejudice in their youth, our civili- 
destined to receive greater and more 
tbacks than ever. 
SAMUEL LEVENSON 

ER, MASS. 


CHANGES IN BULGARIA’S SECONDARY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

nid is one of Europe’s states where the 

built from the 

of this century according to the prin- 


dary school system was 
le of unified sehools.! Its organization is 

n the laws of 1892 and 1909, modified by 
e of 1921 and 1924. Up to 1934, it had con- 
ted of the progymnasium of three years, which 

d for the gymnasium. Each pupil of the 
chtol (compulsory from the seventh to 
rteenth year) had the right, after com- 


y +] 
om ve 


fourth year, to enter the progym- 
without examination. Only the pupils of 
elementary schools had to pass an ex- 
on before a committee appointed by the 
In reality, the progymnasium was, and 
, a lower-grade secondary school, offering 
lary general education. Its graduates 
ave had to pass a graduation examination, com- 
| lor appointment to the lower grades of 
ine service and a prerequisite to the examina- 
‘See: J. S. Roueek, ‘‘The Reorganized School 
of Bulgaria,’’? ScHooL AND Society, Oct. 
', vol. 40, pp. 495-498; and ‘‘ Education in 
ulgaria,’’ ibid., Dee. 8, 1934, vol. 40, pp. 775-779. 
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tion for entering a gymnasium or a_teacher- 
training institution. 

The gymnasium of five school-years (known as 
the IV to VIII grades) had three branches: 
“real” gymnasium, without classical languages; 
the 


Latin; and the “classical” branch, with eompul 


the 


“semi-classical” branch, with compulsory 


sory Latin and Greek. In addition, all the three 


branches instructed in one foreign language 
(French, German, English or Italian) and in 


Russian in the V and VI grades. 

But most of the Bulgarian gymnasia had fewer 
than five classes, usually only two and three at 
Pupils had to continue their studies 
take 


These and other difficulties induced the Minister 


the most. 


elsewhere and entrance examinations. 


of Edueation to eall a national conference in 
1933 which laid down the following main lines 
for the development of secondary edueation: 
The principle of the unified school was to be 
retained, so that secondary education would rest 
on the basis of the elementary school, the latter 
to be, as far as possible, an activity school. 
Useful subjects, without giving them, however, a 
voeational character, were to be introduced into 


The 


pupils were to be educated so that they would 


the curriculum of the secondary school. 


be interested in physical as well as in mental 
work. They were to remain under a constant 
supervision of their teachers and be kept busy in 
school all day. In the villages‘ the pupils were 
to work in gardens and fields in the afternoons. 
In the cities opportunities for practical work 
The 
pupils were to be admitted to the secondary 


were to be created in special workshops. 


institutions of learning only by examination. 
Each gymnasium was definitely to limit the 
number of its pupils according to its financial 
resources and other conditions. The gymnasia 
not having all classes were to be gradually closed 
or changed into continuation schools adjusted to 
the conditions of practical life. No pupils of 
the gymnasia were to be allowed to repeat a 
semester’s work after failing. Dormitories were 
to be built for propertyless pupils, gifted local 
pupils and pupils from other communities. 
Other proposals concerned a reduction of the 
girls’ gymnasia, which were replaced by a prac 
tieal school of four classes aiming to educate 
ood housewives and good citizens as well as pro 
fessional workers. The graduates, however, were 
not to enter the university but could continue 
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their studies in the schools for art, for social 


work and for teachers in kindergartens and ele- 
The 


intending to 


from 
their 
attend 


mentary schools. virls graduating 


progymnasia, not continue 


studies in higher institutions, were to 
compulsory two years’ classes in home economics. 
The Minister of Education appointed a com- 

{ five to draft a law on the basis of these 
directives. On June 16, 1934, the minister called 
a meeting of a permanent education commission 
this 


into 


proposals. As a result of 


to examine the 


meeting some of these reforms were 


effect. As 


school graduates who ean not be placed, several 


put 
Bulgaria has too many secondary- 
eymnasia were abolished. They were replaced 
by a new type of the secondary school, the so- 
called “real gymnasium” of three classes whieh 
is integrated with the progymnasium so that the 
education ef this type takes altogether six years. 
The first two years are devoted to general eduea- 
tion, while the third year is to give the pupils, 
better 


who leave in 


their seventeenth year, a 
professional preparation for life than was here- 
At the end 


of the school year 1934-35 the government abol 


tofore afforded by the gymnasium. 


ished sixty-nine gymnasia in villages and towns 


seventy-five real- 


and replaced them by new 


gymnasia.” Gymnasia are reserved for excep- 


tionally gifted pupils. 
According to the Ministerial decree of August 


7, 1934, entrance to the lowest grades of gym- 
nasia and real-gymnasia is limited to the pupils 
who, with the highest grades, have passed the 
the 
3ulgarian geography 
test 


admission examination. in Sulgarian§ lan- 


mathematies and 


The 


only the pupil’s knowledge but also his abilities. 


ruace, 


and history. examination is to not 


Admission is granted to those with highest grades 
until the openings are exhausted. The pupils 
known for their communist activities, anti-state, 
anti-moral and = anti-religious ideas are not 
allowed to take such examinations. 

The school year begins on September 15 and 
It consists of three semesters, 


The 


from September 15 to 


ends on June 24. 
two normal and a “repetition” semester. 
first 

December 25, the second from Deeember 28 to 
May 5, and the third from May 9 to June 24. 


The purpose of the last is the overview of the 


semester extends 


2A, Hrazdil, Stredni Skolstvi v osmniaeti stAateeh 
evropskyeh, Prague, 1938, p. 38. 
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year’s work under the direction of the te; 
The last Sunday of June is devoted to a « 
tion open to the whole community, which 
nected with the exhibition of pupils’ work 
industrial arts. <All types of gymnasia re 
a written and an oral “maturity” exan 
for graduation. The graduates end thei: 
year on May 24, and have two weeks to p 
for this examination. The written examinati 
begins on June 4 (or 5), and those passin: 
“excellent” or “very good” grades are ey 
from the oral examination. On June 10 
the oral examination, which covers all 
jects of the preceding five years (altho 
fifth year repeats the subject-matter of 
ceding four years). The state inspector 
vises the examination committee of each 
which is composed of three professors 
gymnasium director. The graduates may 
Bulgaria’s higher institutions of learning 
The instruetors of gymnasia and real-gym 
are educated in the university faculties of arts 
natural sciences. After the training of f 
years, the instructors spend one year in pract 
teaching in Sofia, while devoting two hours « 
methods, didactics 


week to lectures on 


pedagogy. Thereafter they are named assist 


professors and undergo a_ state examinat 
which is necessary for their appointment as reg 
lar professors. The professors in progymi 

are edueated in the teachers training institutior 
in Sumen and Plovdiv. They have inst 
in pedagogy, philosophy, one foreign language, 
hygiene and “popular medicine” and_ profes 
The fi 


the humanities includes the Bulgarian langu 


sional subjeets in one of two fields. 


religion, history, geography and civics; and tly 
field 


physics, chemistry and the natural sciences. 


“real-gymnasium” includes mathemat 
tuition fees are charged for these two years 
training. 

According to the report of the Ministry 
Edueation, Bulgaria had 121 secondary scho 
in 1936. Of these 108 were public and 13 pr 
Their pupils formed 0.77 per cent. of 1! 
There was 


vate. 
total 
secondary school to every 50,330 people, and 0! 


number of inhabitants. 
secondary pupil to every 130 citizens. 
JOSEPH S. Rovcek 
HorstrA COLLEGE, 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
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QUOTATIONS 


sXCERPTS FROM ADDRESSES TO STU- 
DENTS AT THE OPENING OF THE 


ACADEMIC YEAR, 1939-40! 

he honorable tradition of universities 
are places where objective science and 
ay live and grow unmolested. But 

ar takes tradition by the throat. 

not deceive ourselves that our campus 


in island of sweet reasonablenes in the 


ead... intelligence must work and fight 
tself heard above the noise of the 
bands. 


emotionally loaded terms as “radical” 

ervative” are irrelevant to the business 
Acute thinking goes where 
It is a function of the 
presented, and must be so viewed, with 


tellectual. 
ng is needed. 
un of extraneous labels and tags. 
tudy of the past, of traditionally valued 
takes a new importance at a time when 
sifting and seeking to reaffirm those 
rr which mankind fights. 
Jaures said, when he was accused of 
take from the altar of the 
fire, not the ashes. 


Only remem- 
tradition, 


| speak directly to you students? 


t be overborne and discouraged by people 


you swiftly to forsake the university 
nto the practical work of this eddying 


t} 
ul 


people who taunt you with the 


“Are you going to be a student all 


1h) 


If researeh, intelligence, long-term 


“ing were ever needed, they are needed now. 


onstitute in your vigor and hopes the 
tality entering our classrooms in this 


{ 


of dismay. Most of you were born too 
remember the last war; you have been 
under the pressures of ten battering 
depression; and you come to us with 
tudied but 
at must prepare itself to carry on after 


realistic demands of a gen* 


We faculty people need you badly as con- 


terrupting corrections of our settled 
ving and thinking. We professors 
y commitments to our past—our train- 
n earlier generation, the ideas derived 


s earlier thinking, and the long, uncon- 


ted for ScHOOL AND Society by Harriet 


ind published by courteous permission of the 





scious smoothing process of working up through 
academic ranks. We tend to find it easier 
to work along on old, familiar things in a gen- 
eration in which the world is undergoing the 
most rapid and unprecedented change in our 
whole national history. 
Tell think we over-reach 
selves and our knowledge. All of 
Or when what we say is meaningless to 
you. I like the aneedote Viscount Morley tells 
of Professor Sidgwick. 


at Cambridge, Sidgwick found in a candidate's 


us when you our- 
us do at 


times. 
During an examination 


paper some mysterious philosophical passages: 
turning to a fellow examiner, he said, “I can 
see that this is nonsense; but is it the right kind 
of nonsense ?”’ Professor Robert S. Lynd, 


Columbia University. 


.. The members of Congress are not inac¢ 
cessible gods and dictators. This is a demoe- 


Congress are just our 
the last 
analysis, and on the whole, they will do what 
Then, if you 

! 


want them to keep us out of war, tell them so! 


the members of 


representatives, yours and mine. In 


racy; 


they think we want them to do. 


To those of you who are upperclassmen the 
idea of writing to your Congressmen is not 
new. 

If any one of you fails to do his part toward 
keeping us out of war, then if,war comes, he 
shares the blame. If any one of you does his 
part toward keeping us out of war, then if we 
do keep out of war, he shares the praise. 

May the praise be yours to share!-—President 
Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College. 

.. A college in days like these can interpret 
ome 
can be useful in helping the student to make a 


to its students “the democratic way of life 


part of his daily experience a vivid appreciation 
of the rights and the liberties under which he as 
lives. President Kenneth 


an American 


Irving Brown, Hiram College. 


.. The war-mongers insist that in time of 
conflict there shall be an embargo on thinking. 
The propagandists count upon our gullibility. 
Here, then, is the challenge to those who are 
together in institution of higher 


cvathered an 


learning. To cultivate serenity in the midst of 
clamor, to seek for truth, undisturbed by passing 


events, to develop a scholarly attitude relative 
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to the great problems which confront eiviliza- 
tion. This is both the responsibility of the stu- 
dent and his oportunity. 

This war will be over in a year, in two years, 
in three years, in four years; but, so also will 
your college course. If, with your ear glued to 
the radio and eye upon the startling headlines 
of the papers, you yield to a feeling of depres- 
sion, hopelessness, cynicism, that year, or two or 
three or four, will constitute a period of retro- 
gression. The war will be over and so also will 
your greatest opportunity for life preparation. 

Sut, if, with head high, you pursue the even 
tenor of your ways, seeking through literature 
and art and seience and technical avenues to fit 
yourself for high-minded citizenship, then when 
the shouting and the tumult cease, you will find 
yourself prepared to play a man’s part in what- 
ever reconstruction may be necesary. The great 
guns may blast the cathedrals, destroy the libra- 
ries, kill the scientists, but they can not destroy 
what culture has given the world, and what is 
yours for the asking within these college walls, 
and if you neglect that culture for the unsettling 
and devastating things of the moment, your ulti- 
mate loss will be very great. . . —President 
William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College. 


What do you think the young men in 
England are looking forward to right now? Or 
in Russia? Or in Germany? Or in France? 
Or in Italy? Or in Japan? Or in Poland? 
Or in China? Don’t forget they are made of 


the same bone and sinew you are. They have 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PIONEERING VENTURES 


Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Educa- 
tion. By Ernest V. Hous. xi+365 pp. 
Columbia University Press. $3.50. 

When Social Work Was Young. By Epwarp T. 
Devine. 163 pp. The Maemillan Company. 
$1.75. 

Education on the Air. By JosEPHINE H. Mac- 
LATCHY, ed. vii+351 pp. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. $3.00. 

Local Broadcasts to Schools. By Irvin Stew- 
ART, ed. University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 


THE philanthropic foundations of America 



















the same zest for life, for love, for hap; 
you have. They look at the same sun a: 
they breathe the same air, they sing s 
enjoy good food, just as you do. T! 
have active minds. What are they think: 
about? Do you wonder that I wond 
morning, “What are you thinking about?” F 
as long as you are students in this coll 

our responsibility to teach you to think, ar 
think straight. If when you graduate 

three or four years from now you ea 

that, we shall have failed you. No matter y 
concern the older generation of any nati: 

for the adequate training of its youth, 

their big responsibiiities, if in fact it is not their 


biggest responsibility, it seems to me, is 1 
impose on young minds by misrepresentation for 


any cause, high or low. . . —President ] 
ing Tyson, Muhlenberg College. 


.. . What was said to the youth of A: 
twenty-five years ago, under circumsta: 
lar to those of to-day, must be said again. \ 
young men and women of America who 
enjoying the inestimable privileges not 
living in peace but of actually continuing edu 
tion—give yourselves in all earnestness to ¢! 
cultivation of the mind and the spirit bh 
the world of your generation must depe: 
you to earry on if human progress is 
become a by-word, if humanity is not to ¢ 
defeat in its long struggle to the heights of 
human brotherhood. . . —President Winfred G 


Leutner, Western Reserve University. 


have published many surveys, educational 
other, of agencies external to themselves. 1: 
Hollis has undertaken to survey structures and 
operations of the foundations themselves 
tspecially as they have affected agencies 
higher education. 

Except for a few illustrative quotations fr 
reports or journals, Dr. Hollis’ study is prima! 
ily descriptive and hardly at all evaluati 
befits a doctoral dissertation. It is rich in bib 
ographical titles and will be an indispensal 
reference work for students of social work an’ 
education for years to come. 


f 





Dr. DEVINE was one of the earliest 


D 
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the movements begun less than half a 
vo to introduee centralized and scien 
esses into the relief, rehabilitation and, 

navoidable, custody of the unfortunate 
population. 

. | work,” as an assembling of purposeful 
pefully, scientifie substitutes for the 
crude, sentimental and sometimes cor 
processes of religious, charitable and 

relief and eorrection, fitted naturally 

deeade of eonfidence”’ from 1900 to 


1910, The earlier philanthropies, evolved out 


perhaps considerably sufficing for, rural 
ce conditions, had obviously proved 
suited to industrialized and urbanized 
ns, as the experiences of Great Britain 
demonstrated. Bitter erities could 
caricature Portia’s speech: “Charity 
cursed—it eurseth him that gives and 
t takes.” 

Hevine’s interesting little book is chiefly 
ve of early New York City attempts to 
“organized charity” and _ polities-free 
n” for the many well-intentioned but 
n haphazard and wasteful processes 
d made mushroom-like growths in that 

| wealthy eity. 
Doubtless he himself would have been startled 
dismayed if he could then have foreseen the 
tic, nation-wide proliferations and regimen- 
which the “threatening thirties” enecoun- 
social works only a score of years after 


fident deeade.” 


\TION ON THE Arr is the Ninth Yearbook 
(Ohio State University) Institute for 
Education by Radio. The book contains some 
even articles and a bibliography. <A 
what are here called articles are in fact 
stenographie reports from diseussion groups. 
The topies diseussed do not seem to differ 
terially from those of earlier institutes. It 
can hardly be said that conspicuous progress has 
been made in exploring what have long 


seemed the unique or specialized functions of 
radio communieation as a method of educating 
school children. 


Dr. Irvin Srewart has edited reports made 
by educational specialists from six cities which 
riven serious attention to the use of local 
broadcasting stations as aids in school work. 





The cities selected were Detroit, Cleveland, 
Rochester, Portland (Oregon), Akron and Ala 
meda. Dr. Stewart contributes an introductory 
statement, but no attempt is made to derive 
general findings from the six reports. 

The auspices of this introductory study could 
not have been more favorable. It was made by 
Irvin Stewart, the director of a committee of 
the National Research Council. This committee, 
aided by funds from the Carnegie Corporation, 
bears the impressive title, “The Committee on 
Scientifie Aids to Learning.” 

The reports, taken together, seem to indicate 
that in a limited number of areas of school edu 
cation the broadly distributive processes of the 
radio ean be used to advantage. Such areas 
obviously inelude “History in the Making” (or 
current events), musical appreciation and cer 
tain “promotional” topics of very reeent or eur 
rent interest. These lie almost wholly within the 
field of purely cultural education where “appre 
ciations” rather than factual knowledge or skills 
are desired to be communicated. 

Radio, like photography, printing, laboratory 
experimentation, audition of lectures, field study 
and other analogous processes, is a_ possible 
method of promoting valuable learnings. But 
until educational theory and science have become 
much clearer than they are at present as to 
optimum learnings to be promoted—that is, best 
objectives—it is doubtful if methods can be 
made genuinely efficient. 

DAvip SNEDDEN 

PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


INTEGRATION AT WORK 
Integration at Work; Six Greek Cities: An Fx- 
perience with Social Studies, Literature, and 
Art in the Modern High School. By B. J. R. 
STOLPER and Henry C. Fenn. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Pp. viii + 166. 5 illustrations. $1.85. 
In the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, two groups of tenth year 
pupils and one group of eleventh year pupils 
each for a period of ten weeks assumed the role 
of citizens of six Greek cities. In this book two 
of their teachers describe the educational proce- 
dures and outcomes of the adventure. 
The first 72 pages are devoted to discussion of 
“Background of the Unit,” “Narrative of the 
Unit” and “Conclusions and Suggestions.” The 
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interplay of pupils, teachers, and subject matt 


rest of the book, 92 pages, contains source mate- 
which was, in fact, ‘‘integration.’’ 


rials, work sheets, teaching materials, tests, 
charts, specimens of work and a bibliography. The specimens of work done by the 
The Lincoln School philosophy of integration as (pages 113 ff.) furnish convincing proot 
applied to this unit of instruction was summed Hellas and its literature and political st 
up on page 71 as follows: were deeply understood and keenly appre: 
The desired integration had taken place in four — by them. Teachers who make a eareful study of 
ways these sample materials may be able to suc 
1. In the pupils themselves. At the end of the with such a unit of instruetion, but a ney 
experience they were better able to find their own — of teachers would be needed to put such 
way among the materials of culture. into general use in our schools. One 
2, In the subject matter, The three contributing certain and that is that pupils who hay 
fields (social studies, literature and the fine arts) With Greek literature and historical soure 
had all been focused on certain common desired ; : 
iia rials as these pupils have done will be 


* Jets ei ae ably bored when they later study them ag 
experience with an increased learning, as well as college, unless they meet them in their origina 
with an increased realization that our mission is to language, and the study of Greek is something 
teach children, not subjects. Lincoln philosophy would never approve! 

4. Among the foregoing three. The purposeful HARRIET H. Sno 


cooperation had resulted in a natural and efficient NEW YorkK CITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE COLLEGES’ CONTRIBUTION TO and we admit that we are doing so. But in 
INTELLECTUAL LEADERSHIP tangibles have yielded in the past to ealeulations 


NEARLY ten years have elapsed since we made and methods used by the objective investigator 
a study of the representation of the colleges and we make the modest claim that our met 
in “Who’s Who in America.” That study, based has the merit of objectivity. The chara 
on the volume for 1928-29 and published in — leadership represented by the persons in 
ScuooL. AND Society for November 1, 1930, in “Who’s Who” has been regarded by some as 
aroused wide-spread interest on the part espe- entirely too narrow to form an adequate basis 
cially of college administrators and officers of | for measuring the college product. The qualit 
alumni associations. On account of the number cations for admission to “Who’s W] 
of inquiries received, it seemed to the authors America” are set forth in the opening pages 
that there was a demand for bringing the study the volume. Those eligible fall into two class 
up to date and that after a period of ten years (1) those who are selected on account of speci 
comparisons might be possible whieh would prominence in creditable lines of effort, and (2 
throw some light upon the trends in the training — those who are arbitrarily included on account ot 
of intelleetual leaders among the colleges and _ their official positions. No effort has been mai 
universities of the United States and Canada. to ascertain how many are included in this s 

The authors believe that an examination of the ond category, but inasmuch as this list inc! 
records of the alumni of the colleges furnishes a authors of books, it must be fairly exten- 
very valuable criterion of the social value of the At all events, by reason of the inclusiveness 6! 
institutions as teaching agencies. We realize the ex-officio list, there is no other list 0! 
thoroughly the imperfections of our present mea- which approaches this one for breadth and gen 
suring rod of college effectiveness, but in the eral significance. The eriterion, we believe, 
absence of a more aceurate one, we present the valid one for the recognition of intellectual | 
measurements obtained by this means. ership. It has also been said that the propor' 

A number of eriticisms have been advanced of — of college graduates in “Who’s Who” is so 
our attempt to evaluate the colleges. We have _ that it is entirely inadequate as a measure 


heen eriticized for trying to measure intangibles, complishment. In reply to this eritieism 
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that the colleges are being sampled by 


who achieved a certain measure of intellee 
dership and that there may be a group of 
nsurate size which has just fallen short of 
ee of distinetion. There is no soeial or 
partiality shown in the inelusion of bio 

cal sketches, and there is no geographical 

d no bias on the basis of college affiliation. 

( tudy confirms the conclusions reached by 
litor of “Who’s Who” in regard to the value 
eve edueation. In the volume for 1932- 

n the eurrent volume are given figures 

how a constant increase in the percentage 

eve and university alumni in the “Who’s 
Who” family from the time the earliest eduea- 
the 
about 70 


were made. In earliest 
1900 to 1911 


received college training to the extent of 


bulations 

studies made from per 
ve a degree, in 1916-17 the per cent. had 
eased to 72.88, in 1922-23 to 77.36, and in 
In our studies, which have 


Iyt-3) CO 


86.56. 
heen directed more to the parts played by indi- 
dual eolleges in the fostering of intellectual 
dership, we have obtained much lower per- 
ves. In our 1928-29 study we reported 
16,433 recipients of the bachelor’s degree out of 
the total “Who’s Who” family of 28,805 or 57.1 
, and in the present study we find 18,813 

lders of the baccalaureate out of a total of 31,- 
)45 or 59.6 per cent. In the current volume of 
“Who's Who,” the general educational statistics 
1 page 20 show that in the 1928-29 volume, of 
26,091 persons who furnished edueational data, 
“the graduates of universities or colleges con- 
ring baccalaureate degrees in letters, science, 
philosophy, ineluding naval, military, and 
ers,” numbered 19,874 or 73.63 per cent., and 
the 1934-35 volume there were 21,961 or 74.73 
percent. The difference in number of our study 
t the 1928-29 volume and that of the editor is 
probably to be explained by the faet that we 
have arbitrarily confined our study to the gradu- 


J 


ates of American liberal arts colleges and have 
neluded 
may have been obtained in graduate or 
The statistics published in 


bacealaureates or other degrees 


protessional sehools. 
“Who’s Who” also include among the graduates, 
loctors of philosophy, medicine and science who 
may not first have received the baccalaureate, a 
condition which was much more general in the 
earlier years of American education, when the 
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great majority of the “Who’s Who” family grad 
uated, than at present. 

We have followed the same procedure of ac 
crediting persons to particular colleges in the 
We arbi 


trarily adopted the policy of recording only the 


present study as in the earlier one. 


institution which granted the first undergraduate 
degree regardless of the length of time the indi 
vidual was connected with the institution. In 
case a person attended a college for four years 
without graduating, he has not been eredited to 
the college. No graduate degrees have been 
recorded and no professional degrees other than 
four-year engineering degrees at reeognized 
undergraduate technological institutions. 

Of the 818 colleges represented in the current 
volume, there are 184 which have twenty or more 
representatives as contrasted with 139 ten years 
ago. These have contributed 16,073 names, or 
85.9 per cent. of our total number as contrasted 
with 85.0 The total 


number of bacealaureates in the current volume 


per cent. ten years ago. 
aeecording to our standards is 18,813 as contrasted 
with 16,433 ten years ago, a gain of 2,380 or 
14.5 per cent. 

Table 1 shows the representation of the sev 
eral colleges having fifteen or more alumni in 
the current volume together with that of ten 
There 


89.6 


years ago and the percentage gain or loss. 
are in the table 16,759 bacealaureates or 
per cent. of all those whom we Jiave regarded as 
graduates of American undergraduate liberal arts 
colleges. 

A comparison of the representation of the 
at 


various types of institutions in “Who’s Who’ 
the present time and ten years ago may suggest 
certain trends in collegiate education during this 
period. Thus, a group of nine privately endowed 
universities, each having more than 200 in the 
present “Who’s Who” family, and including 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
has 4,818 as contrasted with 4,444 ten years ago, 
or 25.9 per cent. of the whole “Who’s Who” col 


Princeton, Columbia, 


srown and Stanford, 


lege family to-day as contrasted with 27.0 per 
cent. ten years ago. These institutions have in 
other words gained only 8.4 per cent. as against 
a gain of 14.5 per cent. for all the colleges repre 
sented in “Who’s Who.” <A second group of five 
privately endowed universities each with from 
100 to 200 representatives and ineluding Hop 
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Rank Institution 
 BervaraG §...6.. 
SB BO ccvevvcens 
3 Princeton ..... 
4 Columbia ...... 
5 Michigan ...... 
6 Cornell . 
7 Wisconsin ..... 
8 California ..... 
9 Pennsylvania 
30 CRICARO . s0.0 6:08 
11 Amberast ..cese 
12 PEs o's we v.00 
13) Dartmouth 
te | ee oe eee 
15 U. S. Mil. Acad. 
16 Minnesota ..... 
LT Btanfora «esses 
18 Williams ...... 
19 U.S. Nav. Acad. 
Se) SOs osckees 
Zi ImGiame ..ccess 
22 Johns Hopkins 
23 Ohio State ‘i 
24 Nebraska ...... 
25 Wesleyan ...... 
20 BEIGROUTE .cccscs 
Zt MAMAN cicccce 
28 Iowa Univ. 
20 ODM wsecccs 
TE ae Ee eS ae 
31 Ohio Wesleyan . 
32 Virginia ..... 
33) North Carolina . 
$4 Syracuse ...... 


D aPndad a) 1-3-1 -1-1-) 


COM) 


DePauw P 
Northwestern 
Bowdoin .....-. 
Vanderbilt ..... 
ere 
TOPOMtO <<cvecs 
Cincinnati 


Rochester ..... 
Hamilton ...... 
Washington & Lee 
Geo. Washington 
oo! ia 
co SS ere 
Wake Forest 

oo ae 
Trinity (Conn.). 
Union . 


Western Reserve 
Franklin & Marsh. 
Haverford ..... 
Dickinson ..... 
eae 
WOOGGEE ccs cbne 
re 
Alabama 
er 
Allegheny ..... 
Boston Univ. ... 
Randolph-Macon 
PPAVIOOOR: «00.0% 
Purdue 
is SPE ee 
Colorado 
WETMORE ices 00 
Cornell College . 
nen 
PO ncoeccuas 


Duke 
ree 
Richmond 


TABLE 1 


Represen- 


tation 





Rank 
in L - 
1928 oa) 
1 1374 
2 937 
3 4180 
5 402 
4 470 
6 401 
Ss 287 
15 185 
10 261 
20 170 
7 206 
9 268 
13 222 
11 { 240 
12 221 235 
21 201 163 
22 201 151 
17 190 177 
14 189 186 
24 186 124 
18 181 176 
19 ta ati 
29 169 119 
23 162 127 
16 161 182 
25 155 123 
STs) 146 102 
28 i30 i21 
27 i3s7t i121 
0 129 118 
1 120 116 
9 120 85 


36 «115 95 
26 «1138 22 
34 110 99 
i) 101 71 


42 91 $1 
1 85 i7 
sD 83 97 
iS red) 90 
16 76 73 
10 76 &3 
1D 75 73 
D4 73 66 
OT 12 62 
1 72 $2 
is 72 71 
63 71 56 
DD 70 65 
rl 70 68 
$ 69 75 
56 68 63 
53 68 66 
69 68 52 
62 66 oT 
60 66 59 
65 64 5d 
id O+ 418 
52 64 68 
61 63 57 
58 62 61 
59 60 59 
66 59 54 
47 59 72 
79 58 47 
i+ 56 50 
103 56 33 
96 54 37 
130 53 23 
67 53 54 
78 52 18 
86 52 42 
91 51 40 
6S 51 53 
117 50 27 
SY 50 41 
88 50 41 
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Institution in 
1928 
ATAGR: 6k aivivicas 83 
Wash. (Univ. of) 


Wm. Jewell .... 105 
Seloit 
Mich. Agri. Col.. 64 
Ohio Northern . 97 


Denison ...2+ 84 
EGribam. .<scse 73 
Hampden-Sydney 71 
Grinnell .....«+« 102 


Swarthmore ... 94 
Worcester Tech.. 72 


Bucknell ...... 95 
TRODOEL 6.6:50:60%% 87 
West Virginia .. 75 
CONDT: 0 «0060.0 8% 81 
Kansas State 
Oklahoma ..... 
BtGVERS occecsec 93 
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Maine 
Penn. State .... 99 
Valparaiso .... 98 
MOORES e070: 00 0:04 &5 
Mass. State .... 

Monmouth .... 116 
Tennessee 


Va. Mil. Inst. .. 128 


Ala. Polytechnic 121 
Miss. College ... 113 
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rABLE 1—(Concluded) 


Represen- 


Rank 
in 
1928 
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— 10.0 


cuse, DePauw, Northwestern and Van- 
as 617 or 3.3 per cent. of the entire 


Who” 


nt. 


ten years ago. 


family as contrasted with 464 or 


These universities 


erefore, gained nearly 33 per cent. in 


603 
their representation. A third group of seven 
privately endowed universities with less than 100 
representatives each and which had at least 20 
representatives ten years ago, including New 
York University, George Washington, Western 
Reserve, Boston, Washington (St. Louis), Tulane 
and the University of the South, furnishes 379 or 
2.0 per cent. of the current list as contrasted with 
365 or 2. 


2 per cent. ten years ago. These insti- 


tutions therefore show a gain of only 3.8 per 
of 14.5 per cent. for 
There 


are 29 state-supported universities and colleges 


cent. as against the gain 


all the institutions under consideration. 


which were represented ten years ago by at least 
20 names each, which to-day furnish 3,354, or 18 
per cent. as contrasted with 2,830 ten years ago 
or 17.2 per cent. These, therefore, show a gain 
of 18.5 per cent. A list of 71 liberal arts colleges 
which had at least 20 representatives each ten 
years ago has 4,906 representatives to-day, or 
26.4 per cent. as contrasted with their 4,049, or 
24.6 per cent. ten years ago. This class of insti- 
tutions has therefore shown a gain of 21.2 per 
cent. in the ten-year period. <A group of five 
technical schools which were represented ten 
years ago by at least 20 graduates each, furnishes 
376 names or 2.0 per cent. in contrast with 396 
ten years ago, or 2.4 per cent. They have suf- 
fered a loss of 5 per cent. This may in part be 
explained by the larger number of engineers 
turned out by the state institutions but not dif- 
ferentiated from the general run of the graduates 
of these institutions. A group of five women’s 
colleges including Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Rad- 
cliffe and Bryn Mawr which ten years ago had 
at least 20 alumnae each in “Who’s Who,” 


represented by 210 or 1.3 per cent. of the college 


was 


graduates of ten years ago as contrasted with 
214 in the current volume or 1.2 per cent. They 
show a gain therefore of only 1.9 per cent. over 
the ten-year period. This practically stationary 


condition in the exclusively women’s colleges 
during this period may be associated with the 
much greater inerease in women attending the 
state institutions and the co-educational institu- 
tions of the middle and far west. 

From these figures, which are presented in 
9 


tabular form in Table 2, it is apparent that the 
state institutions, the liberal arts colleges and a 
group of medium-sized private universities have 


shown a growth of their representation which is 
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TABLE 2 


1938 1928 pain 
percentage percentage an 
of all of all loss 


graduates graduates 


71 liberal arts col 


leges ; ; .. 4906 26.4 4049 24.5 21.2% 
9 large privately en 

dowed universities 4818 25.9 4444 27.0 8.4 
29 state supported 

institutions . 3354 18.0 2830 17.2 18.5 
5 medium-sized pri 

vately endowed 

universities .... 617 3.3 164 2.8 33.0 
7 privately endowed 

universities each 

with less” than 

100 representa 

OE c6 50s cake Cpe ee 365 2.2 3.8 
5 technical schools 3876 2.0 396 2.4 5.0 
5 women’s colleges 214 1,2 210 1.3 9 
151 14,664 78.8 12,758 77.4 14.5* 


* Average gain for all the institutions represented. 


above the average inerease for all the institu- 
tions; while the large privately endowed univer- 
sities, the technieal schools and the women’s 
colleges have not increased their representation 
at the same rate as the general average. These 
changes probably reflect changes in the enrolment 
of the different classes of institutions as much as 
anything. This, however, can be checked in part 


by a consideration of the per cent. of living 
recipients of the bachelor’s degree which is rep- 
resented in “Who’s Who,” as will be seen later. 
Certainly the table shows that the numerous lib- 
eral arts colleges are eontinuing to play an 
important role in the production of intelleetual 
leaders 

The changes in the representation of the single 
institutions during the ten-year period under 
consideration are shown in Table 1. 

The largest numerical gains are as follows: 
109, 104, Yale 69, Illinois 


62, Columbia 59, Wiseonsin 55, Stanford 50, 


Chicago California 
Ohio State 50, Kansas 44, Virginia 35, Colorado 
and Vanderbilt 30. 
are suffered respectively by the following insti- 


The largest numerical losses 


tutions: Amherst 29, Brown 22, Wesleyan 21, 
Michigan 16, Lafayette 14, U. S. Military Aead- 
emy 14, Boston University 13, Wellesley, Rensse- 
laer, M. I. T. and N. Y. U., 11 each. 

There are several obvious reasons for these 
Some of the 


that show the largest gains are so young that 


numerical changes. institutions 
ten years ago the number of their alumni who 
were old enough to be sufficiently well known to 


he ineluded in “Who’s Who” was very small. In- 


year interval under consideration are ih 
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stitutions which have shown a rapid growth a) 


whose representation ten years ago wa 
young show a correspondingly large nue; 
increase in their representation. By exam 
the age distributions of alumni of differen} 
stitutions in the earler study it is py 
foresee some of the conditions which prevai 
to-day. 

The percentage gains and losses in repr 
tion of the individual colleges furnish a try 
index of the relative progress made in the py 
duction of distinguished alumni during thy 


The University of 


nas 
ten years. Colorado has 
shown the highest percentage gain, namely 130.4 
per cent., an inerease of 30 over her representa 
tion of 23 ten years ago. The next largest per 
centage gain is that of Duke, 85.2 per een 
Purdue 69.7, Tulane 65.0, Chicago 64] 
California 56.8, Virginia Military Institute 54.1, 
William Jewell 53.1, Illinois 50.0, Drake 48.1, 
Emory 45.9, Wofford 45.8, Kansas 43.2, Vander 
bilt 42.3, Ohio State 42.0, Kentucky 41.6, Vir 
ginia 41.2, Grinnell 39.4, Ohio Northern 37.2, 


Monmouth 37.0, Tennessee 37.0, Wabash 33.3. 


“ollowing these two, with their percentage 
Foll ¢ tl two, with tl I 


are: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 33.3, Stant 
33.1, Park 31.8, Kansas 31.0, Western Reserv 
30.8, Nebraska 27.6, Bates 27.5, Wake Forest 
26.8, Missouri 26.0 and Maine 25.0. 

The institutions which have suffered the most 
serious percentage losses follow in order f) 
Rensselaer and Mississippi whose losses of 244 
per cent. are the largest: Nashville with 23.5, 
Wellesley with 23.4, Boston University with 15.1, 
Centre with 17.8, Cumberland with 17.2, Mariett 
with 16.1, Westminster (Pa.) with 15.6, Frank 
lin (Ind.) with 14.7, Lafayette with 14.4, Mich 
gan Agricultural College with 14.3, New York 
University and Georgia each with 12.2, Was 
ington and Jefferson and Wesleyan each wit! 
11.5, West Virginia with 10.2, Worcester Po'y 
technie Institute, St. Franeis Xavier and Was! 
ington (St. Louis) each with 10.0, Amherst wit! 
9.8, Hampden-Sydney with 9.6, Illinois Wes 
leyan with 8.8, Colby with 8.7, Rochester wit! 
8.4, Brown with 8.2 and Union and Hanover 
each with 8.0. 

The changes in the representation of the ¢ 
leges of different parts of the country in the te! 


illuminat 


ing (Table 3). In the New England States the" 








1939 


TABLE 3 


Per 

1938 1928 Gain cent 
gain 

ind States .. 4415 4363 52 1.2 
‘tlantic States. 3288 3115 173 5.6 
Atlantie States . 1194 1015 179 17.6 
Inland States 309 271 38 14.0 
Renee 198 178 0 3.2 
Mo. River 

States. ..-3 2s 437 3767 607 16.1 
ist States 490 336 154 45.7 
Sarees 14268 13045 1223 9.4 


one colleges and universities whose 
entation in the earlier volume of “Who’s 
mbered at least twenty. 
the aggregate an increase of only 52, 


These have 
ver cent. Of these colleges, Bates has 
her representation by 27.5 per cent., 
25, Radcliffe by 20 and Bowdoin by 
e Wellesley has suffered a decline of 
t., Boston 18.1, Wesleyan 11.5, Wor- 
yvtechnie 10, Amherst 9.8, Colby 8.7 
8.2. 
ollezes of the Middle Atlantie States 
are 31 whose representation in the 192! 
Who” was at least 20. These exhibit an 
173 or 5.6 per cent. The largest 
cain within this group of institutions 
Bucknell with 18.9 per cent. 
follow Swarthmore with 18.4, Dick- 
with 16.3, Franklin and Marshall with 15.8, 
wr with 15, Columbia with 14.7, Penn- 
State with 14.7, Pittsburgh with 14.3, 
13.6, TES, 
ith 10.5, and University of Pennsyl- 


with 10.3. 


bited by 


os 


enberg with Haverford with 
The largest percentage losses 
representatives suffered by the colleges in this 
those of Lafayette 14 per cent., New 
versity 12.2 per cent. and Rensselaer 
eighteen institutions in the South Atlantie 
s whose representation in 1928 was at least 

ere has been a gain of 179 or 17.9 per 
Of these the largest percentage gain is 

Duke with 85.2. This is followed by 
vinia Military Institute with 54.1, Wofford 
15.8, Emory with 45.8 and Virginia with 
The only institutions in this group which 


ffered declines in their representation are 
rgia with 12.2 per cent., Hampden-Sydney 
th 9.6 and Roanoke with 7.4. 

| eight institutions in the Southern Inland 
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States there has been a gain of 38 or 14 per cent. 
in the ten-year period. Among them the largest 
percentage gains are those of Vanderbilt 42.3, 
Kentucky 41.6 and Tennessee 37 per cent. Those 
which have suffered losses are Nashville 23.8 per 
cent., Centre 17.8 and Cumberland 17.2. 

In five institutions in the Gulf States which 
had ten years ago at least 20 representatives each 
20 or 11.2 


Tulane exhibits a gain of 65 per cent., Alabama 


there has been a gain of per cent. 
Polytechnic Institute 33.3, and Mississippi Col 
lege 24.1; while the University of Mississippi 
has suffered a loss of 24.4 per cent. 

In the states of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Valleys there are 48 colleges which were ineluded 
in our earlier study so that their gain in repre- 
sentation in the current volume may be deter- 
mined. These show a gain of 607 or 16.1 per 
cent. The largest gains are those of Purdue 
69.7, Chicago 64.1, William Jewell 53.1, Illinois 
50, Kansas 43.2, Ohio State 42 and Grinnell 39.4. 
The heaviest losses of institutions in this region 
are those of Lllinois College 20.7, Franklin 
(Ind.) 14.7 and Michigan State College 14.3. 

The two Pacifie Coast institutions whose rep- 
resentations are included in this study, Califor- 
nia and Stanford, exhibit a gain of 154 or 45.7 
and Stan- 


per cent. California’s gain is 56.2 


ford’s is 33.1 per cent. 


TABLE 4 





>. ae awed 
with 


ie 
1928 vol 





led by 


Birthplaces of the £0 
2545 1938 entrants =u 
% oS 
vi 
ae 
Cn 
Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent 
Eastern States ... 31.04 $4.87 1S 41 6 55 
Dist. Columbia 0.92 2.46 0.58 0.47 
Southern States 15.86 12.70 12.19 10.99 
Southwest. “ ee 3.00 2.02 1.36 O71 
Central bb oe Cale 2.97 1.18 27.4 
Western - a $35 5.80 nO 27 
OUND) anid Weis .anes 10.93 6.12 1.07* 0.61* 
100 100.03 99.99 99.98 


* Includes only Canadian institutions 

Table 4 presents the facts regarding the geo- 
graphical distribution of the college affiliations 
of the present “Who’s Who” family and that of 
ten years ago together with the nativity and 
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j ° . . 90 > . a7 
j college affiliations of the persons who have been the 1928 volume they furnished 27.94 per eon: 
admitted to the family in the current edition. whereas in the current volume they fur 1.18 
The figures relating to the group of new names percent. The contribution of the Centra! Stas 


in “Who’s Who” are taken from the eurrent vol- educationally to the ““Who’s Who” fan 
ume. They include the nativity of 2,545 persons particular time appears to be considera}|y } 
and the eollege affiliations of 2,174. From this both the figures for the entire group o{ 


table it is obvious that the Eastern States which alumni in “Who’s Who” in 1928 and 193s 
include the New England and Middle Atlantie 25.97 per cent. as contrasted with 27.94 per « 
States are drawing to their institutions from be- for 1928 and 31.18 per cent. for 1938. The Wes 


yond their own borders students who attain the ern States, which include the Pacific Coast s; 
distinetion of being admitted to “Who’s Who,” and Rocky Mountain states, exhibit 

for whereas only 31.04 per cent. of the latest increase in the 1938 volume over the 1928 on, 
additions to the list were born in these states, In the current volume they furnish 5.20 per , 
44.87 per cent. of them attended colleges in these as contrasted with only 2.71 per cent 

states. Omitting the institutions supplying ago. Among the 1938 new entrants, 

fewer than 20 alumni each in the 1928 volume — provided 5.89 per cent. educationally 

we find there were 56.55 per cent. who graduated 4.33 per cent. by nativity, indicating larg 
from institutions of these states in comparison — great increase in enrolment of these 


with 48.41 per cent. of the alumni of institutions in more recent years. 


supplying each at least 15 alumni in the 1938 The number of alumni representatives ex 
volume. The growing importance of the insti- pressed as a percentage of the number 
tutions of the District of Columbia is indicated graduates who have received the bachelor’s 


by the fact that these institutions contributed gree furnishes an index of the quality ot 
2.46 per cent. of the latest entrants in contrast graduates which is more nearly accw 

with 0.47 per cent. of all the alumni in the 1928 the total number of representatives. I 
volume and 0.58 per cent. in the current volume. lized that there are, however, severa! factors 
The Southern States, which inelude Maryland, which to a certain extent invalidate the « 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South parison. Among these may be mentioned 1 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, that co-educational institutions and \ 


Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, produced — leges do not show as high percentages as « 


by birth 15.86 per cent. of the most recent addi- men’s colleges, other things being equal, be 
tions to the family but only 12.70 by edueation. of the relatively few women who g 
Ten years ago 10.99 per cent. of the eollege grad- in “Who’s Who” in eallings which pr 


uates came from this seetion of the country and a college education. The students of tech 
at the present time these institutions are credited institutions or departments are also probual 
with 12.19 per cent. The educational advance considerably under-represented in the “\W! 
of the Southwestern States, including Texas, Who” family. It is not possible with the dat 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, New Mexico and Arizona, hand to make corrections for the perce! 
is indieated by the pereentage increase from 0.71 women students and technical students 
in 1928 to 1.36 in 1938. As there are no insti- different institutions. One hundred institutions 


y 


tutions in Arizona and New Mexico that have each with over forty representatives in “WW! 
contributed as many as 15 alumni in the current Who,” were cireularized for the purpose ot 
issue of “Who’s Who,” this advance represents termining the number of living recip:ent 
the growth of Oklahoma and Texas alone. bachelor’s degree. Replies were received 
The Central States, which inelude Ohio, Indi- 82 institutions but the reports from three a 
ana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, Wiseon- suitable for our purposes, as they include 
sin, Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas, surpass number either recipients of higher degrees & 
the Eastern States in the nativity of the latest well as the baccalaureate or deceased recipien' 
additions to the “Who’s Who” family, furnishing as well as living. Among the larger institutions 
33.59 per cent. Educationally, however, they from which the numbers of baccalaureates *! 
furnish only 25.97 per cent. of this group. In living were not obtainable are Columbia, C#! 


re no 
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Minnesota, Ohio State, Nebraska, Uni- of North Carolina and the United States Military 

lowa and New York University. and Naval Academies are included among those 
} shows the percentage of living recipi madi 
he bachelor’s degree who have attained renal 





the “Who’s Who” family in both the Dureaviaee cl 
lew i ¢ P , TepAre ac + living “ . 
ime and that of ten years ago, to- Rank Tastitation ein neath Rank in 
h the rank in each year. = 
A 1928 198 
he noted from the table that there are : 
; 2 , oe ome A: Ser 5.81 6 60 5 
nstitutions which exhibit an actual 2. Amherst .........65- 5.55 7.40 2 
: : a 3. Randolph-Maeon ..... 5.42 
the pereentage of alumni in 1938 over 4. Hampden-Sydney ..... 5.46 7.45 1 
i e : = Bn WA eos os en ers 31 1.78 6 
928. These are Wabash which has 3.37 6. Wesleyan ............ 121 5.98 1 
, 4 ( A 8” See are 3.90 $54 8 
the present as contrasted with 2.16 8. Trinity (Conn.) ....... 3.88 5.15 hh 
: : no : ” 9, Princeton Waaacawem “eee $50 9 
ro; Denison with 1.57 as against 1.50; 10. Johns Hopkins ....... 3.60 
at 99 ac avaine 9 11. Haverford ....cccccces 3.56 1°20 10 
with 1.23 as against 1.20. SE WE 6k. s exes vices 3.54 
: > ' +. Sn A ae Bi MROOMEO. Cecrcccx sc eews 8.48 1.75 7 
oportion of the total living recipients 47 Whnash 100002 3°37 216 «on 
helor’s de rree who have achieved men- 15. Bowdoin re er eee 3 on " 48 12 
: 16. Hamilton . sree arastsrat a 11 3.73 12 
e eurrent volume of “Who’s Who,” be. U. 3. NN Acad. ...... 2.94 
: iz ; SG. Vemeerenlt ...cccccéce 2 G7 
tands first with 5.81 per cent., having 19. Brown ea Poirier 74 11 
: : 20. Washington & Tee . 2290 
rom third place ten years ago. Am- 21. Franklin & Marshall .. 2.12 2.61 19 
, at aie ¥ 2S, BMTOvette occ aoed ee 2 G5 17 
s with 5.54 per cent. and Randolph- oS Wartham .........«. 195 258 “0 
a = . 2, ERAYOMIOUTR 2c cece 1.92 2.64 18 
5.52 per cent. Hampden-Sydney has OM MlemHONe ©. << oc:c.c.0 << +s 1.90 211 0 
“we F aia ee palaces (daa f 4] BU “IR 6.0 6.c'e:c1 0 66 wees 1.88 2.97 15 
m first place ten years ago to fourth o7 Herace ............. 189 200 on 
’ > 28. Ty Sy See. AGA. ..cce 80 
per cent. and Yale has advanced from = 35° My J ph’ ACAGe ee 02 1 
f+] ae) Z — ne ee SO. MO@PGOP ..ceccees cel aie 1.73 
th place with 4.31 per cent. Wes Se geen ee 71 ° 45 
dropped from fourth to sixth place 32. Gettysburg .......+.-- 1.70 <.25 ms 
ee eee 1.67 246 2 
per cent. 34. Grinnell Seer ees 
‘ ney Sie) NUOUMNGE excised case. 16 0 7 
s ago a group of seventy institutions St PMs orn s ooo ans ois 1.642 16 9 
as elaine J . ‘a o¢. Cornell Collemwe ....«.- 160 aad ) 
rnished 9,538 alumni to the “Who’s ch feuines teas es 57 150 { 
; ‘9 , > FOF OF +s : 39. North Carolina . a 151 2.35 ! 
\ ’ ‘ ‘ ¢ AO mn ey cl . . 
\ y had a total of 525,831 living reeip- ays Washington & Jet tat 
he hae a . n e > aver. ay UNNI sala o\c oar e: 6-kia aida 1.49 196 ) 
bachelor’s degree. Thus, th aver me ST eeesseeehs Se = 67 4 
sentation was 1.81 per cent. of the liv- 43. Worcester Poly. ...... 1.36 
ee eee 1.35 
g ors. In the present study we have data ES a oa Coxeevene 1.35 
sake ; : ‘ > . aro 46. Ohio Wesleyan ....... 1.34 1.78 8 
vi 79 institutions which furnish 11,353 a Weed 127 9 (9 ' 
‘ ~¢ 7 —_ 18, tates , : 1.25 
representatives from 828,390 living bachelors, in: Gamebiinote 125 
. P Paes eee wan’ 7 SH. CONE knee ced eee 1.23 en 52 
g¢ an average representation of 1.37 “aa 1 151 13 
There are several factors which are n2, nd AP , I zo 184 7 
wher ce eceoeeeevee ! ‘ 
responsible for the decline in per- 54. ——— se eeee er 
‘ ah ele ™ ed. Ormell 2... eevee 
representation of living graduates. The SG. Wermont ..... 26660000. 1¢ 1.19 3 
; ; 57. Lehigh x anetatrans . 101 157 ! 
n account of their normal growth are 58. Univ. Penna. ....... . 096 200 
rv ‘ . . ret | 58. Indiana eee 0.96 1O5 6 
young graduates who have not yet be- 60. Tufts Rieke oaaane ts " on 162 1) 
a Tho? 61. Michigan ....... eee CO 1.43 17 
yortant enough to be eligible for “Who’s jy" Guehigam ---- 02s oe O86 
Who” mare rani » , . vall_ke , a ere O86 137 9 
\ e rapidly than the older, well-known GP gale al a | Ok a na 
e dying off. In more recent years also 65. West. Res. ........... 0.72 2 sak 
~ re : ‘ rarer 0.72 0.87 57 
at eollege has not been so exclusively 67. Missouri ape a 062 ' 
: . A 67. Buekne errs ee 082 O7 nt 
rative of the embryo professional man — 69. Cineinnati ........ .. O57 
y , . . Te) ee Gree Se see eeen O55 148 i) 
ss e past. The professional group, as 1s 70. West Virginia ........ 0.55 148 5 
know Pn wmne ¢ . ores whe , 72. Tame Slate . .cccacccs O51 0.73 60 
wn, forms a preponderating portion of ee ong a ee 048 
“Who’s Who” familv (rr are 0.43 0.49 67 
Who” family. ae Mie 0.29 0.55 66 
Among those institutions which have shown 76. a State ........ - 0.36 
‘ pom 77. PUrdue ....scccevcece O85 
representation above the average of 1.37 per TS GORGHO ciicccccavcccs 0.27 
79. Northwestern ........ 0.26 1.22 51 


s to be noted that only the University 
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supported by taxation; while among those whose 
representation is less than the average are in- 
Vermont, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Missouri, Cincinnati, College 
New York, West Virginia, Iowa 


This is 


cluded Indiana, Michigan, Georgia, 
of the City of 
State, Illinois and Kansas State College. 
to be explained in part at least by the 


the 


probably 


fact that these latter institutions are for 


most part coeducational. They have grown very 


rapidly in recent years and have attracted many 
tudents without professional aspirations 
than- heretofore ago the Universities 


of North Carolina 


Ten years 


and Indiana rated above the 
percentage representation ; while City 


West Michigan, Nebraska, 


Wisconsin, Vermont, Kansas, Maine, Iowa State, 


averave 
College, Virginia, 
California, Texas, Ohio State, Iowa, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania State College were below ihe aver 
are. 

In an effort to reduce to definite figures the 
trends in different kinds of institutions in pro- 
ducing such types of citizens as gain recognition 
in “Who's Who,” the percentage of alumni of the 
different types of institutions has been calculated. 


(Table 6) In a group of eight endowed univer- 


TABLE 6 





PERCENTAGE OF LIVING BACHELORS IN WHO's WHO 
1938 1928 Decline por cent. 
actual 

endowed universities 2.20 3.51 1.51 37.3 
Pax supported institu 

thons 74 1.14 10 365.1 
Women's colleges } G4 10 15.6 
Fechniecal schools 1.65 1.85 20 10.8 
Endowed liberal arts 

colleges 1.99 2.74 75 27.4 


sities for which we have the number of living 
reeiplents of the bachelor’s degree both now and 
ten years ago, we find that the percentage of 
living alumni with the bacealaureate who are in 
“Who’s Who” has declined from 3.51 to 2.20. In 
a group ot 10 tax-supported institutions whose 
records are complete the decline in percentage 
representation 1s from 1.14 to 0.74. In the only 


two exclusively women’s colleges of which we 
have records for both periods, the percentage has 
declined trom 0.64 to 0.54. In the two technieal 
schools for which the data are available, the 
decline has been from 1.85 to 1.65 per eent. In 
a group of thirty-two endowed independent lib- 
eral arts colleges the percentage representation 


has declined from 2.74 to 1.99. As a whole these 
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five groups of institutions have shown a decline 


2.23 per cent. in 1928 


of 0.72 per cent. trom 
From these figures it is obvious that the large 
endowed universities are still producing in their 
undergraduate departments a larger percentage 
of the “Who’s Who” family than any other class 
of institutions. On the other hand, whereas the 
endowed universities exhibit a decline of 373 
per cent. from their percentage representation jn 
1928, the endowed independent liberal arts ¢ol- 
leges have shown a decline of 27.4 per cent. and 
the tax-supported institutions one of 35.1 per 
cent. 
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